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All American 
Grown Bulbs— 
Every Bulb 
Guaranteed 
to Bloom! 


“ORS ge 


RD EM tema, ce 20 


COUPON BELOW 
Entitles You. to 
A Pre-Season 


10% 


DISCOUNT 


from ail these 
prices—until 


(MAIL COUPON NOW—AND SAVE!) July 15 


i 
Rm DEDUCT 10° FROM THESE PRICES—UNTIL JULY 15 


Mi VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 242, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
MB Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—everyone guaranteed to bloom. 






City & State 
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Grape Hyacinths........... $.20 D Y Trumpets. $5.00 
0 Gray Hvacintl aiavalet ach $2.70 We Dattod \ Trumy $45.00 
- | enclose remittance for $ (No C.O.D. orders, please) 
— Name 
a 
= Address 
a 
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Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose); Clara 
Butt (Pink); Inglescombe Yellow (Yel- 
low); Pride of Haarlem (Red); 
Madame Krelage (Old Rose); Bronze 
Queen (Bronze) ; Silver Wing (White) ; 
Sultan (Black) ; Wm. Copeland (Laven- 
der) ; King Harold (Dark Red). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


3 each of 10 varieties (30 bulbs) $3.25 
6 each of 10 varieties (60 bulbs) 6.25 
25 each of 10 varieties (250 bulbs) 23.50 





Multicolor Tulip Mixture 


May-Fiowering in All Best Colors—a Gorgeous 





Cut-Flower Assortment at Very Low Prices! 


25 


50 for $3.90 
100 for 7.50 BULBS $9 
1000 for 70.00 FOR ONLY 


The immense 
Tulip varieties enables us to continue offering you this immensely 


popular hand-picked Multicolor Mixture—at a price which you 


selected to give a full range of Darwin types—in a wonderfull 
colorful bed. Will furnish a wealth of cut flowers all through 


May. Bulbs average 4 to 4! ins. in circumference. 





GRAPE HYACINTHS Special 10 for 30c 


Add refreshing variety to the garden or plant among daffodils i 
border or naturalized woodland. Grape-like clusters of heavenly- 
blue flowers closely set on spikes 5 to 7 inches high. Bloom pr 

fusely. Outstanding value at 10 for 30 cents. Try to match it els¢ 
where, if available at all. 100 for $2.70. 





acreage devoted to propagating our best named 


will try in vain to match—for bulbs of equal quality .. . Colors 





DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 


GENERAL MIXTURE including all best types—Red Cups, 
Irumpets, Campernelles, etc. 


ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS including King Alfred, Em- 
peror, and other fine varieties. Top grade bulbs 5 to 7 
inches circumference. 


Either mixture, 25 for $1.45; 50 for $2.65; 100 for 
$5.00; 1,000 for $45 
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GET OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOR CATALOG! 


Many Bargains in Choice Bulbs! 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 242, BABYLON, L. I., N. ¥. 








OPULAR DARWIN GOLLECTION | 


AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN OFFER! TEN OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL & POPULAR DARWIN TULIPS 


~~» 4 4 © =. 244 





Gardeners’ 








THE 


NEW 


Vegetables 
(Full informa- 
tion on 
ing and 
vating over 75 
varieties.) 
Annual Flowers 
Biennial Flowers 
Perennial Flowers 
(More than 200 
= annual flowers 
are _ included, 
with full _ infor- 
mation. Over 
50 Perennial 


Hard to Grow 
Varieties 
Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy Types 
Grouping 
Germination 
bi 


ables 

= Starting Indoors 
crea Dates 
Transplanting 

Fertilizin 

‘7 Cultivation 


Flowering Bulbs 
(300 varieties) 

Roses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 

Fruit Trees 

Berries 

Hedges 


ns 
Preparing Soil 
Rock Gardens 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Pests 
Diseases 





Soil Preparation 
Garden Planning 
Succession 

Ptanting 
Pruning 
Shows and 

Exhibits 
Tools 
Grafting, etc. 
COMPLETE 
PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 
This vast amount of 
information is all 
in one alphabetical 
arrangement with 
full cross - refer- 
ences. You can furn 
quickly and surely 
to just the infor- 
mation you need 
on any gardening 
problem. 

Copyright 1944 by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 

Inc. 





expressly for the amateur's needs! 
explicit, usable. Answers any garden ques- 
tion quickly. Make your new season's garden 
the envy of everyone with this completely 
un-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
most practical “how to grow it’’ volume ever 
It contains an 
entirely new illustrated section on the plan- 
of Victory 
Gardens— including detailed plans and lay- 
sizes. 
recent features include Soil-less Gardening, 
new methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 10,000 
articles furnish every detail of information 
you will need about planning, planting, fer- 
tilizing, and caring for your garden. 
betical arrangement of subjects enables you 
to find instantly what you want toknowquick- 
750 authoritative photographs 
and diagrams (more than one to every other 
Dozens of practical experts furnish 
all the directions the average home gardener 
needs to grow every variety of plant suc- 
cessfully. Here for the first time in a single 
EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANY- 
THING YOU WANT TO GROW! 
making 
in every 
way by getting the New Garden 
Encyclopedia now and consulting 


published for garden lovers. 


ning, planting care 


outs for gardens of various 


ly and easily. 


pagel) 


book is 


You can be certain of 
your garden successful 


New Victory 
Garden Edition 


GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA © 


Tells You Everything You Want to Know About 
Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
and Everything Else that Grows! 


T= only Garden Encyclopedia prepared 


and use 


eetle soon de- 

stroys plants un- 

less vigorously 

fought. Learn how 
*s done! 


Clear, 


Other rots? Learn 


Alpha- 


Start seeds in flats 
in a sunny window. 








it at every step. It will save you In sturdy 
work and worry and hours of novelex 
searching through incomplete binding 
books! binding only 
$1.00 more. 


RITTEN for All U. S. 

oils, Seasons, Climates 
and Methods—by American 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. 
SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a 
picked staff of American 
garden authorities. They show 
you how to avoid plant dis- 
eases; prevent and destroy 
pests; raise bigger and better 
flowers, fruits and vegetables; 
how to select the best kinds; 
how to plan your garden for 
economy, seasonal changes and 
year-round beauty. 


SEND NO MONEY — READ IT FREE 


Just mail the coupon. 


The New Victory Garden 


Edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be 


shipped prepaid. 
owe nothing. 


If not delighted, return it and 


If you keep it, make a first payment 


of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a 












month until the low price of only $3.50 (plus a 
few cents postage) is paid. WM. 
Inc., Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York 
19, tee Be 


H. WISE & Co., 


Which are your cafe 
how to 
grow the good ones} 
























































explicit in- ae 
structions in 
this book. 
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How to Stake Plants 


wane 





How to Apply 
Fertilizers 
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FREE 


GARDENER'S MAP OF 
GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from data supplied4 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 4 
p24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. 4 
;With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of} 
| planting days between Spring] 
>and Fall frosts, average an- J 
Spee precipitation and first4 
snowfall expectancies. In-4 
cludes reference tables on4 
flower and vegetable seeds, { 
, planting dates, distances, $ 
| hardiness, propagation meth- 
pods, fertilizers, insecticides, J 
betc. Yours FREE if you ac-4 
>cept this offer. 4 
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City . Wo 
* () Check here if you wart beautiful artcraft binding f 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 916, 50 West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely bound in sturdy 
Green Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 articles and 750 pictures— 
with $2.00 in extra values consisting of the Victory Garden section 
bound right into the book, and the big 6-color Gardener’s Map of 
the Growing Seasons. After 7 days, I will either return the book 
and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial 
payment of $1.00 and $1.00 monthly until the extraordinary bar- 
gain price of only $3.50, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 

In either case, the 6-color Gardener's Map is mine fa 


KEEP, FREE, AS A GIFT! 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send {yll remittance with this 
form, and SAVE all shipping charges._ Immediate full refund if 
you return book. 


(Please print plainly) 
Address 


eee Pee eee eee eee eee Soe Se eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ere 


P.O, 
coccceccecccccecs Dist p09 006cecces cc ones 9000000060 
or 


only $1 extra 
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RABBIT CHAPERONE CONTENTS 


Do Rabbits raid your garden, destroying ten- Cover Illustration...Garden of Mr. & Mrs. T. Ferdinand Wilcox, New Canaan, Conn 

















der vegetables and plants? Keep them away ( Gottscho-Schleisner photo ) PAG! 
with RABBIT CHAPERONE, an immediate Readers’ Own Corner.......... AE be ek Ce ce Te ee 292 
and effective repellent. Odorless and invisible. ee ee I bs si snkewsndaeecseaweece ei H. W. Hocupaum 294 
Won't dissolve in rain. Send $1 for several 
months’ supply. SUDBURY LABORATORY, The Weathervane............. ee ea ee ee eee ee eS Tue Eprror 296 
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Coming in July 


The series of articles on amateur hybridizing of flowers will continue with a 
feature in July on lily breeding by George L. Slate, author of “Lilies for American 
Gardens.” His tips on species and varieties to cross-pollinate will save years of futile 
effort. ‘In addition, Mr. Slate’s enthusiasm for his subject is likely to convert many 
so-so gardeners to this absorbing hobby. 


POWDER 
CHAPERONE 











A little planning and planting in July will double the production of the Victory 
To prevent damage ... to keep your dog off garden. Gordon Morrison, nationally known seedsman, points the way to planting 
chairs, beds, rugs, etc. ... just apply Powder next month for fall harvest and winter storage. 
Chaperone lightly. Harmless to humans, , : ‘ . 
fabrics and animals. You don't see it... don't There'll be a liberal sprinkling of mid-summer garden tips in the next issue. Plus 
smell it ... but dogs do and stay away. SEND fruit and bird notes and numerous items previously forecast but held over for lack 
NO MONEY — Order C. O. D. $1 plus of space. 
postal charges for generous package — sev- 
eral months’ supply (or send $1 and we pay 
postage). Sudbury Laboretory, 571 Dutton 
Rd.. South Sudbury, Mass, CHAS. M. WINCHESTER,-JR., Business Manager FRANK A. HopcGes, Jr., Advertising Manager 
Pau. F. Frese, Editor PERRY VAN GUYSLING, Art Director 
Kee Cats Off F it Business Office: 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
: Pp urn ure Editorial and Advertising Offices : 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 17, N. Y. 
(! . Just sprinkle Pussy Scat, amazing Address all communications about Subscriptions to Circulation Manager, Flower Grower, 
new powder that keeps cats off. Ends Albany 1, N. Y. Allow 10 days for change of address. 


sheddi irs, s i — . . 
Seatet. Wann ie ee Published monthly by Williams Press, Inc., 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


don’t lli Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Albany, N. Y., September 21, 1932 under 
an, fade eee rnd act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price: U. S., Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
eral months’ supply. Sudbury Labore $2.00 per year, 2 years $3.50. Other foreign countries $3.00 per year. (Copyright 1944 by 
atory,571 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass, wees oy age Evinted. Se U. .* A. POSTMASTER: If addressee has removed and 
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, FOR 1945 


See These First Color Pictures, Right Off the 
Press, While Your Own Roses Are in Bloom 


THE PARADE OF 
"ACC MODERN ROSES 

* PERENNIALS—FRUITS 
The glamorous new headliners of Rosedom for 1945! Summer 
is the time to plan ahead for next year’s blooms, comparing these 
life-like pictures with your own garden in bloom, choosing the 


ones that will add to its charm. Then to take advantage of the fall 
planting season, for fall is the ideal time to plant Roses. 


On the front cover is the spectacular Mrs. Miniver; inside are the 
sparkling Fantasia, Horace McFarland, Numa Fay, etc., also the prize- 
winning 1944 debutantes like Katherine T. Marshall, and the best of the 
Modern Roses, all in natural color. It also presents Modern Lilacs, Peren- 
nials and Fruits, all for your Victory Garden. Now is the time to send 
your name and address for one of the first copies of this new Catalog, 
ready to mail right after August Ist. Send Postcard or Coupon TODAY! 


THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF ROSES 


Again this year, from June 15 to July 5, Newark will hold its Annual Festival 
of Roses, when the Jackson & Perkins gardens are at their height of bloom. 
Letters tell us the boys away are dreaming of the gardens back home, so the Rose 
Capital of America will keep faith with them and hold the usual Kiddies Rose 
Parade, Moonlight and Roses Dance, other civic events, and the coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the Old Dirt Dobber on the Columbia network. Listen to him 
Saturday mornings during the Festival and you'll hear about the Roses. 


lawl This Fal! 


Both to plant at the best time of year, 
and to be sure of varieties which were com- 
pletely sold out early this spring, and may 
be again next spring, we shall be glad to 
accept your order now for these 1944 lead- 
ers, to be selected from the first plants har- 
vested this fall and shipped right to you — 


P Pinocchio Plant Pat. 484. The amazing 


ever-blooming ‘‘Rose of Tomor- 
row’’ which we have never been able to grow fast 
enough to supply the demand. Exquisite salmon 
flushed with gold, hundreds of flowers on every 
bush! 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50 


Katherine T. Marshall Piast Pat. 607. Warm 


glowing pink everbloom- 
ing Hybrid Tea, named for the wife of General Marshall. 
$2. each; 3 for $5. 


Brandywine Plant Pat. 530. | The 


Rose of the patriots— 
buff-yellow with orange tints. Everbloom- 
ing Hybrid Tea. 






The  incompar- 
able everblooming Modern Climbing Rose | 
with giant, double, deep rose-pink blooms, 

5 to 6 in. across. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. | Nome 





NO. PLANTS 


Jackson & Perkins Orey ececces seen | pe a inceweuwe | 


Werld 4 wpnrg2s7~ Rene CorACwenA ee... Katherine T. Marshall Special! 
All Four at left, 
804 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK eeeees- Brandywine ety, 


ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA [ator tH Nicos ee eee 





Yew Roses. | r= a 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. ee ee eee eee 


} Jackson & Perkins Co., 804 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 
Dr. dé. H. Nicolas Plant Pat. 457. } a nd new fall Catalog, ‘“‘Parade ofModern Roses, Perennials and 


Fruits’’, as soon as printed (about August lst). 


| 
3 
SPECIAL! All 4 of the chove., postpaid $ 5 20 2, cawekweuiiil ec bkwhon veamenensedte - 
| 
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Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Present 
THE FALL PAGEANT OF 
MODERN ROSES 


in natural colors 
with these radiant debutantes of 1945 


MRS. MINIVER 


The spectacular red—destiny's crea- 
tion to be grand prize winner in 
Greer Garson’s famous movie. 


FANTASIA 


The sparkling Yellow that captured 
spring daffodil cheer and bestows 
it generously all summer and fall. 


FLORADORA 


All-America winner. Bright cinni 
bar-red, shaded scarlet and = gera- 
nium. Remember the Floradora 
Sextette? 


NUMA FAY 


Exotic as its name! Beautiful 
form, 50 petals. Vibrant salmon- 
pink. 


HORACE McFARLAND 


Named for the Dean of Rosedom. 
Deep apricot pink — All-America 
Winner. 


i eel 
All J. & P. Modern Rose Plants are finest quality, 
guaranteed to live and bloom. The J. & P. 
“Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’—how to 
prepare ground, how to plant, what to do all year 


round—is sent FREE soon as your order is 
received. 












. GARDEN 


ADVANCE FALL ORDER 


Send postpaid at fall planting time 
the Modern Roses ordered below: 








Would You Like to Taste 


SEEDLESS 


TOMATOES? 








You can grow 


these -by spraying the 
flowers on your tomato plants once a week 


with 


PRUITONE 


REG. VU. BS. PAT. OFF. 


No special seed or soil required. This spray 
produces a better set and bigger crop of 
tomatoes—mostly seedless. 


2 oz pkg. — 81.00 


Ask your dealer or clip this coupon. 








AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Hort. Div. F-51, Ambler, Pa, 


Please send me...... pkgs. of FRUITONE 
fee is enclosed. 

IN Sih 5) aceones onl ea ge i’ iene eee eon oe eeese tual 
NED <4. cr ot kis ge Wace cl Ge wk Katee aoa 

















The Readers’ Own Corner 






COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Orange Tree Growing In Mine 


To the Editor: 


N the “Rarus” Mine in Butte, Montana, 

down on the 3400 foot level, that is 
3400 feet underground, there is a little 
orange tree growing. One of the miners 
found it four years ago growing underfoot. 
He put it in a bucket and since then it has 
been on the work-bench there. Sometimes 
it grows lanky, attaining a height of 4 
feet, and somebody cuts it down’; it has 
been cut down four times. Someone sees 
that it has water. There is a 200 watt 
electric bulb 7 feet above it, and that is all 
the light it has ever had. A short time ago 
they found another tiny one, but somebody 
cleaning up around shovelled it off before 
it could be potted. They grow from orange 
seeds dropped from miners’ lunch boxes.— 
(Mrs.) ANN Jackson, (Mont. ) 


Climbing Talisman Rose 


To the Editor: 


READ Lewis J. Cullen’s letter in Feb- 

ruary on climbing roses. I want to say 
this in regard to climbing roses. In 1942, 
I ordered a climbing Talisma. from 
McClung Bros. Nurserymen, Tyler, Texas, 
and paid 25 cents for it, and it has given 
me complete satisfaction. It bloomed beau- 
tifully the first year, and last year it 
bloomed continually. I had cut roses in 
vases until almost Christmas. It has grown 
to about 7 or 8 feet, and {I’m expecting 
great things from it this year.—(Mkrs.) 
W. O. RUSSELL, (Ark.) 


Favored Spring Wildflowers 


To the Editor: 


WAS glad to see on the “Things Out- 

of-the-Ordinary” page of February 
FLOWER GROWER a paragraph about wild 
phlox (Phlox divaricata). This wilding 
has had a place in my garden for some 
years now and was my father’s first choice 
among our native wildflowers. 

Why do we not use more of our wild- 
flowers in our gardens? Plant hunters 
have covered the face of the earth search- 
ing for the wildflowers of every place and 
climate. Their discoveries are greeted with 
delight and we watch the poor homesick 
plants strive to live in soil and climate 
quite unsuited for their needs. After a 
feeble attempt all too many of them give 
up and are no more. Surely our native 
plants would have as good a chance as 
those imported ones if we would but try 
some of them. 

There are, of course, many of our lovely 
wildings that refuse to accustom them- 
selves to our gardens and are best left 
alone by amateur gardeners, but there are 
so many that scarcely require a thought 
other than that given any plant in the 
garden. My garden is a small city garden, 
but in it I have about 25 varieties of wild 
plants. There are four that I would par- 
ticularly like to mention. 





292 





Wild Phlox (Phlox divaricata) not only 
makes an under planting, as your corre 
spondent suggested, but also a_ lovely 
specimen plant if you will give it a half 
shady pocket in the rockery. Its bloom is 
large, the color good, and the bloom lasts 
well, 

I get more pleasure from my Hepaticas 
than from any pampered primula in the 
garden; they like the same garden condi- 
tions as primula. Hepaticas come in pink, 
mauve, blue and white. I have them all— 
25 to 40 blooms on a plant at one time, 
and blooms about an inch in diameter. 
They do better in the garden than i. the 
woods. At least I have never seen plants 
in the wild that compare to the ones in 
the garden. 

But, for a real thrill get a clump of 
Foam Flower or False Mitrewort (Tiarella 
cordifolia) started in a half shady spot in 
the rockery or border. Do not confuse this 
plant with the true mitrewort whose 
flower is not worthy of garden space. Their 
leaves are very similar. The Foam Flowe1 
bloom is a little Christmas tree of white 
stars about 2 inches long on a stiff stem 
that raises it perhaps 5 inches from the 
ground. A plot of these about a foot square 
will produce 50 or more of these blooms. 
Here again the plant in the garden is far 
superior to the wild one. 

I grow Wild Ginger (Asarum ¢ana- 
dense). One must be careful to keep this 
in a confined place as it spreads fright- 
fully. However, if you have a corner where 
you can control it, you will find its large 
six or seven heart-shaped leaves of green 
velvet will attract much attention. You 
will also find that these leaves will be 
useful in making up your bouquets. The 
bloom is a queer little brown thing that 
snuggles tight to the ground and is of no 
value except as a curiosity. The foliage, 
however, makes it a most desirable plant 
for me. 

I confidently recommend these four 
lovely wildings to gardeners in eastern 
United States and southeastern Canada.— 
CuirForD T, WILSON, (Ont., Canada) 


Winter Bloom From Geraniums 


To the Editor: 


| THOUGHT perhaps readers of FLOWER 
GROWER would like to know my experi- 
ence with starting geranium slips for win- 
ter blooming. 


When I take my plants out of the bay 
window the first of May, I take off choice 
slips of each one and start them for the 
next winter’s bloom, I set the pots on a 
bench on the north side of the house and 
keep them watered when needed. They are 
very little trouble. I bring them in about 
September or before frost, in full bloom 
and they are certainly :beautiful all win- 
ter. I have thirteen different colors, most 
of them with large clusters of bloom. I 
have done it this way for several years.— 
IpENA G. Houzuey, (Kans. ) 
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Flowerfields Orchids of the Garden 








ized in the development and culture of the exquisite IRIS Kaempferi. So 
completely different from the common types of IRIS, the IRIS Kaempferi is 
an altogether lovely species. Beautiful beyond description, these velvet tex- 
tured blooms have a wide color range from purest whites through pastels 
of pink and opal into blues and deep purple. Among the many favorites 
garnered at FLOWERFIELD since 1895 are such favorites as Light-in-the- 
Opal, Betty F. Holmes, Elbrus, Moonlight Waves, Astarte and F. H. Childs. 
IRIS Kaempferi blooms late in June to the middle of July filling in the gap 


* Blue Opal Each 75c, Doz. $7.50 


Our newest introduction, the latest in our long list of Kaempferi tri- 
umphs. Blue Opal is a companion to our famous Light-in-the-Opal, 
blooming at the same time, having much the same habit, even as to size 
and shape of flower. The color is a fine grey-blue with opalescent over- 
tones when viewed in the bright sunlight. For the lover of the new 
and unusual. 


Circe Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


A large double flower of dark blue-purple. A narrow white band circles 
the yellow center, creating a beautiful contrast with the dark petals. 
Its early bloom makes it a ‘‘must’’ for those who would enjoy a full 
season of color. 





between the late Spring flowers and the Summer yarieties. The IRIS 
Kaempferi are perfectly hardy. They thrive on water, living in spots that 
are too wet for many flowers, yet they bloom best in a sandy well-drained 
location, if only supplied with water occasionally. The huge flowers, often 
reaching 8 inches or more across bloom on a foliage that is narrower and 
more swordlike than that of other IRIS. FLOWERFIELD’S catalog lists 
many varieties of IRIS Kaempferi as well as a complete listing of the 
best varieties of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds. 


i Howerfild... 0 nr" 


* Mountain Glacier Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


As its name implies, this large white Iris subtly tinted with delicate 
shades of blue suggests the beauty of mountain ice fields. A profuse 
bloomer that will be the glory of your garden. A single Iris, the form 
of Mountain Glacier is almost exactly like that of Blue Giant with 
which it combines magnificently. 


Blue Giant Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The single petals measure nine 
inches across and its soft blue color makes it as beautiful as it is large. 
Perfect for mass planting, a particularly enchanting harmony of color 
is obtained when planted with Madonna Lilies. 





Blue Giant 





Collection of 4 Outstanding Varieties 
Circe 

Red Riding Hood 
1 each $1.75 3 each $4.50 


Moonlight Waves 
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@ 36 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. @ 


Send for your copy of 
FLOWERFIELD’S 
1944 Catalog 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
postage and handling costs 














Long’s IRIS 


from 
“Top of 
the 
World”’ 


All Iris Prepaid 
in U.S.A. 





WILLIAM MOHR 


If crave a melting Pink, do thus: 


Sit down and order Angelus.......... $.60 
No ‘‘points’’ on Iris, Apricot 

So you are free to buy a lot.......... .60 
Calcutta, novel cocoa-brown, 

An Iris that will go to town.......... 75 
Another Iris you should grow 

Is brilliant reddish Cheerio.......... 35 
Get giant gold-red ‘‘Lincoln City’’, 

A Sass Plicata, very pretty.........-- 1.50 
An Iris you will like, T bet. 

It’s gold and bronzy Coronet......... -50 
This very year, be sure to start as 

A plant or two of Derrill Hart........ yj. 
Plant Destiny, New Zealand prize, 

Is rich in color, great im size........ 40 
Don’t miss, as thru this list you run, 

The bright red E. B. Williamson...... 75 
And Elkhart, deepest chestnut-red, 

Will brighten up your Iris bed...... 35 
An Iris in the super class 

Is Jacob’s lemon Elsa Sass........... 1.50 
Exclusive is a Frenchy-blue. 

No other Iris quite this hue.......... .60 
In luscious blends, among the best 

Is henna-coral-gold Far West........ 50 
Frank Adams, blend of red and tan, 

Is not the kind that ‘‘also ran’’...... 75 
For Golden Majesty let’s holler. 

The price this year is but a dollar. ...1.00 


if you are sad and feeling sore, 
Just take a look at ‘‘Gracie Mohr’’...1.00 


In color, size and other ways, 
Few Iris equal Happy Days........... 30 


A lovely shade of violet 
Is Indian Hills. This you should get.. .40 


If crave a white, for goodness sake, 
Grab pen and order Jacob's “JAKE”’’..1.50 


Plant Junsaluska for a show, 
A copper-red that’s sure to grow..... 40 


The resy Lighthouse, big and bold, 
Has torch-like center, streaming gold. .50 


Morocco Rose, that super pink, : 
Sells soon as seen, quick as a wink. .1!.50 


“The perfect Iris’’ is Ming Yellow. 


Reminds a guy of yum-yum Jello....1.50 
Miss California, another pink, 
Is extra large, and fine, I think...... .60 


When comes to size, and looks also, 

Not many equal Mountain Snow.... 40 
Narain, the blue with throat of cream, 

Another Iris on the beam.......... .40 
Naranja, with that orange trend, 

Is cheerful, tall—a lovely blend...... .35 
An Ormohr bloom of giant gray, 

Will thrill you thru and thru, I say..1.50 
Rebellion, velvet dark rich red, 

Has falls of rosy bronze instead...... -50 
If looking for an Iris GOOD, 

Then stop right here, at Sandalwood.. .35 


A striking bloom that hits the spot, 


Is chestnut-red, Sir Launcelot....... 35 
You'd love to sit and gaze all day 

At bronzy-pinkish Tiffany............ -60 
A golden Iris, Treasure Isle, 

Is mammoth size, yet it’s got style.... .50 
The falls of Wabash, purple-white, 

Make this a vision of delight........ 1.00 
New Zealand sent us Wellington. 

It did not come from Rising Sun.... .50 


Gigantic blooms of William Mohr 
Get AHs and OHs from shore to shore ,35 


Wine Glory, reddish purvle blend, 
But why go on? This is the end...... 48 


June Specials 
Only One of a Kind 
Any 5 Iris for - - 85.50 


Any 10, priced not over 75¢ each........$4.40 

Any 10, priced not over 50¢ each........$3.30 

Any 10, priced not over 40¢ each........$2.50 
WRITE FOR IRIS PRICE LIST 


Long’s Gardens 
Box F. Boulder. Colorado 











Last Call for Victory Gardens 


By H. W. HOCHBAUM 


Chairman, U. S. Government Victory Garden Committee 


HERE is still time this year for 

many of you to have fine Victory 

gardens. June is a splendid month 
in which to plant tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plant, snap beans, lima beans, summer 
greens and salad crops, root crops, and 
in the larger plots, sweet corn, squash, 
cucumbers, pole beans and vegetable soy- 
beans. So, late comers in the ranks of 
our millions of Victory gardeners can 
be assured that they, too, may yet have 
the delights, healthful food and money 
saving a good garden brings. 

There is still need, too, for more Viec- 
tory gardens and the food these ean pro- 
duce to help meet our national require- 
ments. This is true especially in our 
cities and towns where many backyards 
and vacant lots still need to be brought 
into service in producing food. Some of 
our people, perhaps, have been lulled 
into a false sense of security recently be- 
‘cause of the lowering or removal of ra- 
tion points of certain canned vegetables, 
and because frozen fruits and vegetables 
are now point free. But they should 
know that these are only temporary 
measures, made to help find storage 
space for other products and to move 
some goods faster into consumption. 

Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
said recently, “Although point values 
for vegetables were reduced this month 
(March) to move current stocks, higher 
point values later appear likely for proe- 
essed foods in general because of in- 
creased government requirements. On 
the basis of anticipated production in 
1944, it is estimated that the civilian sup- 
ply of canned fruits and vegetables will 
be about 200 million standard cases com- 
pared to 242 million eases in 1943 and 
321 million in’ 1941. Military and gov- 
ernmental needs for 1944 are estimated 
at 149 million cases compared with 86 
million in 1943, an increase of nearly 70 
percent. The only way to keep point 
values from rising sharply next summer 
is to produce and can more food. I hope 
every person with a plot of ground will 
have a patch of vegetables.” 

There seems to be a trend towards 
larger Victory gardens. One out of every 
four who had Victory gardens last year 
is planting a larger garden this year, ae- 
cording to a recent poll of the Institute 
of Publie Opinion. This is most desirable 
and necessary, for a consumer test con- 
ducted by the Home Makers Guild of 
America showed that 36.4 percent of our 
Victory gardens last year were only 400 
square feet or less in ‘size, and only 13.4 
pereent of our gardeners had plots of 
1,000 to 2,000 square feet. In fact, this 
study shows that nearly two-thirds of 
the Victory Gardens were 1,000 square 
feet or less in size. 

The production in 1943 of many of 
our Victory gardens was not more than 
one-tenth to one-fourth of a pound per 
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square foot of ground. Yet a_ well- 
planned and well-managed garden should 
produce from one-half to a pound and 
a half of vegetables per foot. The na- 
tional goal in Victory gardening is to 
increase the production at least 25 per- 
eent. So if we are going to reach that 
much desired end, and if our people are 
going to have more of the much-needed 
vegetables in their daily diet, then many 
of us will not only need to have bigger 
gardens, but better gardens also. 

Better gardens involve more than good 
soil preparation and care. Last year’s 
experience has helped many Victory gar- 
deners to become better gardeners so far 
as growing things is concerned. But we 
need to learn also how to plan and plant 
so that the garden produces to the utmost 
in summer and fall. Too many of our 
gardens last year were four-month gar- 
dens, idle and vacant after the first sow- 
ings were garnered, whereas they could 
have produced full crops ofi summer 
green things, root crops and cabbage for 
fall and winter storage and use, and such 
things as kale and collards to be used 
eut of the garden even after freezing 
weather came. Where we have six or 
seven months of growing weather, these 
should be taken advantage of, the garden 
kept full and the total yield increased 
greatly. 

Leaders in the Victory garden work 
hope that several million more persons 
will heed the call and plant a garden this 
year, even at this late date. Thereby a 
great service will be rendered the nation. 
There is still time to grow a fine garden. 
Moreover, all the millions of gardeners 
could do much more for themselves and 
for our food supply, if they would keep 
their garden growing, producing to the 
fullest in summer and late fall. We 
simply cannot take a chance with war 
and weather. Gardens must be kept 
growing, the cellar shelves be filled with 
home canned vegetables and fruits, and 
some vegetables stored in cellars or pits 
as well. 
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Large beautifully ruffled white. Recent 
SALBACH introduction. 








PLANT IRIS THIS YEAR 


Plant in June, July, or August for next spring bloom. Select your varie- 
ties now. Iris from California are unsurpassed. 


Salbach MODERN IRIS— 


Beautiful as orchids Increase rapidly 
Hardy everywhere 


Easy to grow 


Well matured roots, that 
Top quality are sure to bloom 
Finest varieties Moderately priced 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS 
Special Offer A Special Offer B 


BRONZINO—bronze and golden yellow APHRA—large old gold 

DARK KNIGHT—tall red mahogany ACE OF SPADES—deep maroon 

GOLDEN AMBER—clear amber CHINA MAID—large lilac pink 
LIGHTHOUSE—old rose and coppery red COPPER CASCADE—coppery blend 
NATIVIDAD—clear cream FAIR ELAINE—two toned yellow 
MIDWEST GEM—luminous apricot yellow GOLDEN MAJESTY—deep rich yellow 
MME. LOUISE AUREAU—white stippled rose NARADA—big light blue 

MOKI—brownish bronze OLD ROSE—large old rose 
NARANJA—orange yellow ORMOHR—manganese violet 
PORTLAND—golden yellow and brown SUTTERS GOLD—bright two toned yellow 
SIEPRA BLUE—tall deep blue TOWER OF JEWELS—rich gold and mauve blend 
WHITE GODDESS—clear warm white WM. A. SETCHELL—immense violet blue 


Any seven, labeled for $3.50 Any seven, labeled for $8.50 
All twelve, labeled for $5.00 All twelve, labeled for $12.50 
We pay postage We pay postage 
Try one or both of these specials. Tell us when to send them—and we'll see that you get first 
class plants. We have thousands of satisfied customers. We want you to become one too. 
SNOW FLURRY, illustrated at left, an outstanding new Iris, introduced by Salbach. 


Why Salbach Iris are Top Quality 


1—Bloom earlier and do not make so much Summer Growth due to the dry summer season in 
California. Our Iris Plants are more matured and more dormant at shipping time than those 
from other sections. 

2—We list only Iris of Satisfactory Growing Quality. 

3—We offer only those varieties proven best regardless of price considerations. 


Send for our new 1944 catalog. It's free. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 











“Now, if we 
were only 


staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range 







\" a 
FY. ou can make 
your garden pay! 


VICTOR 
GARDEN 


MANUAL 
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of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 
from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; NEW MEXICO, 
Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town Howse; 
MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 








BY JAMES H. How to get the most out of your Victory 

BURDETT Garden, by a recognized expert with years of 
experience in small gardens. Tells which vege- 

Official Manual tables have the highest nutritive value . . 


of the National 
Garden Bureau 












which are best suited to Victory Gardens . 
how to cope with insects and plant disease 
... what your climate, drainage and soil can 
produce. 

Complete with instructions for planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting over 50 vegetables, 
with a vitamin analysis of each. 57 illustra- 
tions, some in color. 


At your bookstore, $1.75 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















Sir Albert Howard, an English scientist with a back- 
ground of forty years in soil technology, has proved 
that the use of chemical fertilizers is depleting the 
soil and undermining the health of both man and 
livestock, producing food poor in taste and keeping 
quality. “his is not theory, It has been proven, 


HEALTH IMPROVED 

In England, a few years ago, the children in a school 
were fed entirely on food raised with home-made 
organic fertilizer made by the Howard Process. The 
result was apparent within a very few months, The 
children became far more robust than the average 
child. They did not catch colds, and outbreaks of 
measles and scarlet fever were limited to a single case, 
imported from the outside. 


NO GARDEN PESTS 
In your own garden, using our methods, you can grow 
crops which are more nourishing and healthful than 
Incidentally, vegetables grown by 
these methods are comparatively free from the attacks 
of insects and plant diseases. So much so that spray- 
ing is practically eliminated, 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

For $1.00 we will enter a four-month subscription to 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZiNE and give you 


free of charge our 64-page book, *‘Compost and How 
to Make It.”’ Send only $1.00 today. Address Dept. 8. 


any you can buy. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Penna. 





“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 
large heavily veined leaves turning 
blackish violet-green in full sun. Flowers very large 
and fragrant. For full particulars see Totty’s cata- 
logue. This firm is distributing this novelty helio- 
trope in co-operation with Magnolia Nurseries. 
2% inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 
4 inch pots $7.50 per dozen 
Order early as quantity is limited 
Fuchsias, 4 inch pots — “*Brentwood’*— Pure white 
double blossoms. Each $1.50. 
Collection of 12 scented Geraniums — $3.00 
Collection of 10 variegated leaved Geraniums — $3.00 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 


Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 


Maple Syrup 


Have you ever had any of our pure 
Vermont Maple Syrup? If not, you 
should get the prices on it right away. 
Our supply is limited so I shall not 
have it all season. Get your orders 
in now for immediate use, for next 
Christmas, or for winter use. 


Send for Circular 


GLADIOLUS 


I'm sold out of many kinds, but still 
have some of the newer and better ones. 


Bushy growth; 

















Send for catalogue 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
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Garden kodachromes wanted — Passing of the 
rambler rose—Shepherd’s first rose introduction 


HIS month’s full 

color’ cover illus- 

tration of a garden 

in New Canaan, Conn., 

offers readers who must 

ae stay at home an oppor- 

tunity to go garden visiting, regardless 

of travel restrictions. All true gardeners 

find much enjoyment in visiting one an- 

other’s gardens, to revel in their beauty, 

to gain inspiration from a skillfully con- 

ceived plan or to join with others in ad- 

miring the owner’s collection of choice 

plants and flowers which, obviously, have 

reached perfection because of the loving 
care lavished upon them. 

We hope that other gardens may be 
pictured in color on some of our future 
covers, and to make this garden tour of 
greatest interest to all, we want a num- 
ber of the gardens illustrated to be those 
of readers. 

The plates from which this month’s 
cover was printed were made from com- 
mercial size kodachrome. This size is 
much larger than the 35 mm. used by 
most amateurs. Our engraver advises us 
that, with rare exceptions, 35 mm. is not 
suitable for our purposes and that 34 by 
41 inch kodachrome, or larger, is pre- 
ferable. This greatly limits the field, we 
know, but nevertheless an invitation is 
extended to all who have suitable size 
garden and flower kodachromes to submit 
them for consideration. Valuable films 
should be sent by insured mail. 


SURVEY of this year’s nursery and 
rose catalogues leads one to the 
conclusion that unless there is a post 
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war revival, the old rambler roses, such 
as Dorothy Perkins, Gardenia and Hia- 
watha, may forever be among the miss- 
ing. These roses are now listed in very 
few catalogues, preference being given 
to large flowered climbers. It is true 
that ramblers have their faults—Dorothy 
Perkins mildews badly—but they fill a 
definite need for a climbing rose which 
an be trained easily over arches, fences, 
walls and cottage doorways. After se- 
vere winters, some growth is lost but 
normally the plants are entirely hardy 
and may be counted on to bloom with 
tremendous freedom. Following flower- 
ing, the foliage makes a green mantle 
and the growth is neater than that of 
most large flowered climbers. The spec- 
tacular displays we see at this time of 
year in many famous public rose gardens 
and in dooryard gardens testifies to the 
value and reliability of rambler roses. 


HEN R. E. Shepherd mentioned 
in his rose hybridizing article ap- 
pearing in this issue, that so far only 
one of his seedlings has been worthy of 
introduction, he referred to the variety 
Mrs. Jos. Hiess which is described in 
the 1944 Annual of the American Rose 
Society. It’s a polyantha type, having 
an ovoid bud and pink, double eup- 
shaped blooms. The flowers come on 
strong stems, the foliage is leathery and 
the 2-foot plants bloom abundantly. 
Mr. Shepherd writes me that he named 
this rose for an old German lady who 
befriended him “when a feller needs 
a friend.” When he was starting a busi- 
ness on a shoe string and needed moral 
encouragement and financial help, she 
supplied both. Thus, will an act of kind- 
ness be perpetuated in a rose. 


Ten years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Atkin- 
son of Rockford, Ill., bought an old home 
which needed landscape planting to make 
it the home of their dreams. This they have 
done. Nine elm trees shade their home, 
and by combining their names, Frank and 
Minnie, they arrived at the original name 
for their estate—Framin Elms. The archi- 
tectural iron works in Rockford made the 
weathervane from their own blueprint 
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Oreg on Grown 


IRIS 
Bring Lovely 


7 Che 


fo Your 
Spring — a 


PRAIRIE SUNSET—A Dykes Medal winner. A blend of 
peach, apricot, rose, copper and gold combined in a beautiful 


flower. $4.50 each. 


GREAT LAKES—Another Dykes Medal winner. 
it the best of all clear blue iris. $1.75 each. 


ELMOHR—tThe finest of Wm. Mohr seedlings. A large flower 
of rich mulberry purple. Stands_out as a leader. $10.00 each. 


ORMOHR—An older Mohr seedling of huge size. 
a pleasing shade of Manganese violet. $1.50 each. 


MAY DAY—A glowing apricot salmon self. 


each. 





We consider 


Comes in 


Very fine. $2.00 


Send for NEW CATALOG just published 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON oes 
















HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING Minn 
CAN RUIN YOUR 
GARDEN 
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Give it this 
complete 
plant foods, 


GET BIGGER YIELDS! FINER FLAVOR! MORE NUTRITION! 


It’s a scientific fact that vegetables, regularly fed 
a complete plant food will grow richer in minerals 
—more nutritious—more flavorful. 

Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer 7s a complete 
plant food. It supplies a/) the elements growing 
things need from the soil. Wait till you see the 
results you'll get from this famous plant food! 
Row after row of tempting, mouth-watering, 
mineral-rich vegetables! You’ll be surprised what 
a difference it makes. Get Vigoro Victory Garden + 
Fertilizer. Feed it regularly. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


For lawns and flowers use VIGORO 
the complete plant food! 


























Niagara 


POMO-GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 


All Purpose 


FLOWER GARDEN 
PROTECTION 


NIAG ARA 


Pomo-cREEN 





Efficient—Economical—Easy to Apply 


To consistently grow strong, healthy flowers, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists depend upon 
Niagara POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control 
of mildew, black spot, aphis, Japanese and other beetles, 
red spider, rust, and many other leaf-destroying insects 
and diseases which are controlled with sulphur. 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide-is easily applied 
by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color is incon- 
spicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the highest 
endorsement of the American Rose Society. 


Sold only through your local garden store. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


San Francisco, Cal. 
NIAGARA - 


Jacksonville, Fila, 
Ont. 


Canadian Associate 


BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., 
} 


Burlington, 












































RED AMBER 








| What's New in 





IRIS 


Spindrift Res 


This is Dr. Philip Loomis’ sensational break in the pinks 
which you have read about under its seedling number 
TQ 70. It is the most famous of the “Sea Shell” series 
of pinks. This absolutely novel color in iris has created 
a flurry of excitement in iris circles. Spindrift is the 
most advanced achievement of these new pinks. It is 
hardier, pinker and more individually distinct than any 
other approach in this famous new strain of seedlings. 
Undeniably it is going to be one of the most sought after 
iris. Iris breeders are anxious to exploit its unusual col- 
oring. 


uez+** 


A William Mohr seedling that has proven extremely easy 
to grow. It is recommended for those sections where 
other hybrids of this class fail to grow with ordinary care. 
Suez is the first hybrid of this entire race that sets seed 
to its own pollen. This is an important feature until now 
unavailable to the hybridizer. The coloring is a shade of 
reddish purple speckled and spotted. Its bearded parent 
was Mme. Louis Aureau. The blooms are large, round 
and full formed. The hybrids of plants arising from the 
Wm. Mobr strain and other oncocyclus iris very possibly 
will give a new race of iris whose flowers will be not 
only startling for color but will be rugged to wind and 
weather as well. 


AND SPEAKING OF IRIS.... 


It's a good time to perk up your garden by the addition of 
some newer varieties that will be the envy of your neighbor- 
hood. Varieties like Red Amber (pictured left) that fine, smooth 
rosy red; Mulberry Rose, huge flowered, called by experts one 
of the most distinct new colots in years; Winter Carnival, a 
copious, hardy, imposing snow white. Edward Lapham, the 
reddest iris to date. 


Or if you do not already have Matterhorn, fine white; Golden 
Treasure, glorious cream; Wabash, purple and white and a 
Dykes Medal ‘winner, Red Douglas, rich garnet; or Great Lakes, 
finest blue and another Dykes Medal winner, you will want to 
read about them in our IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG. You will be 


surprised at the gems a dollar will buy! We think you will 


enjoy our catalog. It has as much information as a book and 
our frank comments and comparisons on iris varieties have 
brought many enthusiastic comments and testimonials, 


Send for your copy today. Free! 


CHREINER'’S TRIS GARDENS 


BOX 203, R.I. RIVERVIEW STA., ST. PAUL 7, MINN. 




















PARASITISM 


in the Plant World 


By Plevna. 


LL living things, both plant and ani- 
mal, are constantly engaged in a 
struggle for existence and perpet- 

uation of the species. In both kingdoms 
these struggles are often beset with dif- 
ficulties so that it is not surprising that 
we witness many efforts upon the part 
of living structures to find “an easier 
way of life.” In both animals and plants, 
when this desire to make life easy is 
earried too far, it results in a greater 
or less degree of “parasitism” with its 
deleterious effects upon not only the host 
but also upon the parasite, be it either 
plant or animal. 

Most plants are self reliant, not con- 
sciously so, but nevertheless they  de- 
velop their own structures and carry on 
their physiology independent of other 
plants, except when cross pollination is 
necessary in the production of seed. 

Biologists deny any “conscious” effort 
upon the part of plants to shape their 
ends and teleologists are usually in dis- 
































































These clusters of seeds and flowers of 
the dodder photo- 
graphed by the author last October 1. 
The foliage is that of the host plant, 
the giant knot weed or polygonum 


(above) were 


repute when suggesting that plants do 
seem capable, in some way, to seize upon 
an acquired advantage in structure and 
habit and tend to fix it so that it ean be 
handed down to future generations. Yet 
there is something, which Professor 
L. H. Bailey, when diseussing this with 
me, termed “internal urge in plants” 
which in some mysterious way serves to 
aid plant life in adapting itself to 
changed environment and which results 
in evolution of the species. 

What, then, is the internal urge which 
results in plants acquiring a parasitic 
existence if it is not an effort to lead 
an easy way of life? 

-aradoxically, as it may seem, when 
either a plant or an animal does sue- 
ceed in finding an easier way of life to 
the degree of parasitism, it is almost 
certain to lose something and may lose 
much in gaining the easier existence. 
What is lost and how much seems 
to be in direct ratio to its escape 
from effort for self preservation 
by its own individual endeavor. 
This is not only the rule in the 
animal kingdom but holds true in 
plants as well, as is most strik- 
ingly exemplified in parasitic 
plants. 

Some of the most beautiful and 
wonderful structures in plants are 


in this instance. Dodder flourishes in moist soil and in rainy seasons 


found in those families which not only 
have not found life easy but on the con- 
trary have found life hard. I believe the 
Orchid Family best exemplifies this fact. 
Orchids are not only among the most beau- 
tiful of flowers but also have developed 
some of the most marvelous contriv- 
ances to be found in plants. The beauty 
of the flowers, their unusual shapes, 
markings, exquisite colors and _ fra- 
grance, when present, are all believed to 
have resulted from a co-ordination with 
the insect world to insure the visits of 
appropriate insects to cross-pollinate 
the flowers. Almost none of approxi- 
mately 15,000 species of orchids is eapa- 
ble of self-pollination. In their wild 
state they would face extinction were 
they not capable of attracting insects 
to their flowers and insuring, by means 
of their unusual shapes, that the insect 
will, in entering and leaving the flower, 
carry off the pollen. When entering the 
next blossom the pollen is nearly cer- 
tain to be deposited upon the stigma 
and thus seeds are produced. Were na- 
tive orchids incapable of attracting ap- 
propriate insects, they would soon be- 
come extinct. Charles Darwin said that 
‘*plants abhor self-pollination,’’ and in 
order to gain the advantages derived 
from eross-pollination, orchids have 
gone to greater lengths in developing 


As the true parasite, the dodder, develops with the season, it covers the host 
plant with its orange thread-like growth. The giant knot weed is the victim 









structures to insure it than perhaps any 
other plants. When we think of the 
endless number of changes of structure 
which have ‘gradually brought about 
this adaptation ot the flowers to co- 
ordinate with the insects, it impresses 
one as not having been achieved easily. 

But orchids have not only not found 
life easy in that respect but in having 
become ‘‘epiphytie plants’’ (that is, in 
living attached to the limbs and trunks 
of trees and other strong plants) they 
have found life very precarious. Their 
minute dust-like seed must be distrib- 
uted by currents of air and only those 
which happen to alight upon the bark 
of a tree which is rough and, perhaps, 
lichen-covered will ever have a chance 
of germinating and living on to ma- 
turity. No doubt only a very few of the 
500,000 or even a million seed produced 
in a single seed capsule ever reach the 
blooming age, for the seeds which do 
eerminate encounter many hazards be- 
fore they become strong plants. The 
very minute seedlings might be easily 
washed from the bark of the tree by the 
first torrential tropical rain or insects 
might destroy them. The mortality rate 
ot orchid seed is enormous and nature 
has provided against that chance by 
producing the seed in large numbers. 

Whereas orchids of most tropical 
kinds grow attached to the limbs and 
trunks of trees, not a single orchid is a 
true parasite, for none of them derive 
any nourishment from the sap of the 
tree. They only obtain light and air by 
means of their high position in the trees 
and perhaps a little nourishment from 
decaying bark to whieh they are at- 
tached or from deeaying leaves whieh 
lodge in the plants. Biologists some- 
times attribute parasitism to ‘‘oppor- 
tunity’’ as it relates to the position of 
one plant in its relative position to an- 
other. Certainly orchids have the op- 
portunity in growing with their roots 
twining about the limbs and trunks of 
trees, but their roots never penetrate 
the live bark of the tree or absorb its 
sap. 


True parasites. Some of the least 
attractive and lowest forms of plant 
life are found among those which have 
succeeded in living ‘‘easily,’’ even to 
the degree of attaching themselves to 
other plants and thus drawing their 
nourishment from an unwilling host. 

The list of plant diseases which are 
due to microscopic fungi and molds is 
legion and these are known as ‘‘ flower- 
less parasitie plants’’ because they mul- 
tiply, not by seed but by spores which 
are produced in enormous quantities 
and which may survive long periods of 
dormancy only to spring into destrue- 
tive life when a suitable host is avail- 
able. 

The prevention and destruction of 
plant diseases due to fungi or molds 
has largely been by means of fungi- 
cides such as Bordeaux mixture. But 
progress has been made in developing 
plants which are more than ordinarily 
resistant to the attacks of diseases due 
to these microscopic parasitic plants 
which cause the destruction of so many 
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Mistletoe growing on a Black Gum tree. 
The swelling is caused by the mistletoe 
wood within the stem of the host 


of our crops. ‘‘Rust-resistant snap- 
dragon’’ is a familiar example and 
many others might be mentioned, all of 
which probably have developed their 
resistance to infection by producing 
within their structures something akin 
to ‘‘antitoxines’’ which have resulted 
from the presence of the disease pro- 
ducing ‘‘germs’’ but nature assisted by 
man has developed immunity to them. 


Friendly parasites. While the vast 
majority of fungi and molds seem detri- 
mental in their invasion of the host, 
some are distinctly beneficial, their re- 
lationship being that of “symbiosis,” 
or a mutual beneficial relationship, the 
host giving hospitality to the friendly 
parasite and it in return yielding some- 
thing of benefit to the host. Some of 
the best known examples are the nitri- 
fying bacteria of legumes and _ the 
microrhiza or rhizoctonia which are 
the beneficial bacteria found in the last 
half ineh of growing orehid roots.. It 
was formerly believed that orchid seed 
germination without the presence of 
these bacteria was not possible but the 
‘fasymbiotie’’? method of Prof. Knud- 
sen has proven that they can be germi- 
nated and grown upon culture media 
without these bacteria. It seems proba- 
ble that the number of friendly micro- 
scopic parasites is large and that they 
exert an important influence upon plant 
health and growth. 

However, it is definitely known that 
most plant diseases are due to those 
harmful microseopie plants which in- 
yade and live as parasites upon the liv- 
ing tissues of the host plant, to its detri- 
ment and often destruction. 


Plowering parasitic plants. The para- 
sitie plants most familiar to us have 
blossoms and produce seed. Two of the 
best known plant parasites are the 
mistletoe of our Christmas decorations 
and several species of dodder, which 
constitute a serious menace to such 
crops as clover, alfalfa and flax. The 
number of flowering parasites compared 


with the microscopic flowerless kinds 
is small but because we are able to see 
and study them without a microscope, 
they are better known. Although they 
have blossoms and produce seed, the 
flowers are usually small and of little 
beauty, with the exception of the giant 
Rafflesia arnoldi of Sumatra which is 
described by Prof. Macgregor Skene of 
the University of Aberdeen as follows: 
‘‘In one family of parasites, the Rat- 
flesiacizw, the whole vegetative body of 
the parasite lives inside the host plant, 
reduced to a spreading weft of undiffer- 
entiated filaments, stem, root and leaf 
alike lost. In these plants the flowers 
are still retained. They burst through 
the bark of the roots and stems of the 
hosts, strange foreign blossoms of bril- 
liant coloring. One of these, the giant 
Rafflesia arnoldi is the largest flower 
known, reaching the immense diameter 
of a yard.’’ [From ‘‘ Ways of Living’’ 
by Prot. Maegregor Skene] 

Botanically, mistletoe is known as 
Phoradendron, meaning ‘‘tree thief.’’ 
The best known species is flavescens but 
there are said to be about 1000 species 
in all, one American kind being too 
small for decorative use. We are all 
familiar with the popular Christmas 
decoration with its pearly white viscid 
berries concerning which much more of 
a romantic nature might be written. 
While parasitic in its growth, it is not 
a complete parasite for, while growing 
only attached to trees, it only extracts 
salts and moisture from the host by 
means of its suckers which penetrate 
the wood of the limb to which it is 
attached. 

Mistletoe is never found growing in 
the soil and one naturally inquires how 
it becomes attached to trees. Its seed 
are covered with a very viscid pulp 
which attracts birds who in eating the 
pulp find that the seed adhere to their 
bills and require removal by wiping 
their bills on the limb upon which they 
are perched. The seeds adhere to the 
limb and are ready to germinate when 
the proper season arrives, which is late 
spring. Of course, the seed may be 
voided by the birds but that is probably 
an infrequent way compared to wiping 
their bills on the limb. Mistletoe seeds 
have been seen attached in this way to 
telephone wires but, of course, are un- 
able to grow except upon some host 
tree, such as apple or oak. One species 
found in the pines of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, squirts its seed some distance 
and many lodge within the tree. 

After the mistletoe seed germinates 
in late spring or summer, no root is 
formed, only a ‘‘stump’’ of the seed- 
ling stem. This soon develops an ad- 
hesive dise which firmly attaches the 
little plant to the bark of the limb and 
from this there develops a sucker which 
penetrates the wood of the tree. The 
sucker takes from the canals of the tree 
fibre the moisture and salts which are 
needed for the growth of the parasite. 
It is not a complete parasite, for having 
chlorophyl in its leaves and stems, it is 
able to carry on ‘‘photosynthesis’’? by 

(Continued on page 324) 
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JUNE 


Tbe Month of Roses 


O do a Firower Grower article for 

June without bringing roses into it 

would be treasonable! In facet, de- 
spite the pressure on things to eat, 
things to see and smell press for them- 
selves in June, so that a June without 
roses would be a minus month. 

For most of the territory covered by 
FLower Grower this is the month to 
eatch up with the rose current and plan 
ahead. I notice a very distinct difference 
in the kind of inquiries that reach me 
because of the FLower Grower articles. 
The folks who now write me are acute, 
and want information rather than in- 
struction. It seem as if the rose 
Was possessing America as never before. 
The fact that many who wanted roses 
this spring could not get the plants indi- 
eates the depth of the interest. 

As the new come into bloom 
some thoughtful growers will be wonder- 
ing whether there are too many Hybrid 
Tea roses, Perhaps there are. Neverthe- 
less, the rose itself creates that form of 
desire which ean only be satisfied as 
blooms come again, and despite all the 
philosophizing I may do about it the de- 
mand for roses that bloom again and 
again will continue. 

On the whole, the new roses that many 
who wisely study the advertising pages 
of this and other garden periodicals will 
purchase are for the most part worth 
while. There are no really sensational 
advanees, but every one of the impor- 
tantly advertised roses is good enough to 
have in any garden, and has some merit 
to eommend it for further attention. 
That- war-eclipsed German rose expert, 
Wilhelm Kordes, has been insisting for 
vears that the Hybrid Tea strain as such 
must be so blended with the Polyantha 
eroup that the vigor of the latter and 
the color beauty of the former will be 
combined. This he has done, and many 
of the newer roses which are of his 
“fathering” earry Polvantha freedom of 
bloom and plant sturdiness with the color 
richness of the familiar strain. As he 
set a model in Crimson Glory, which is 
both symmetrical and _ free-blooming, 


does 


roses 


Bess Lovett, introduced nearly thirty years 

igo, is rarely found listed in rose catalogues 

today. Nevertheless, this fragrant light red 

climber, with its sister roses Alida Lovett 

(shell-pink) and Mary Lovett (white) 

comprise a trio of excellent, full-foliaged, 
hardy climbers 


By 


there ought to be no doubt as to the 
trend. 

I don’t need to worry about the trend 
of new roses, for there will be plenty of 
them of the old type. I can properly be 
concerned about some of the old ones 
that are forgotten. Recently several 
FLOWER GROWER readers have demanded 
information about the rose Breeze Hill, 
which has simply gone out of produc- 
tion, though not out of mind with those 





who know of its vigor and beauty and 
its complete difference from any preced- 
ing climbing rose. 

Somehow we must manage to keep 
some of the old friends within reach. 
Among these I should want to put first 
the old Tea roses, about the hardiness of 
which there is much error, for most of 
the time, at least in the Breeze Hill cli- 
mate, these old friends pull through just 
as well as any Hybrid Tea, and they give 
a rose sensation not produced by any 
other rose. This 1944 season will bring 
into bloom old, old Tea roses, 
plants of which were obtained from an 
excellent nursery in South Georgia and 
which seemed in themselves very proper 


some 
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plants as they came to me last autumn. 

As a man in his ninth deeade who has 
known about roses for most of that time, 
I like the thought of permanence in rose 
plants. I hope some of my friends will 
insist on planting roses to last a hundred 
years. The story in the 1943 American 
Rose Annual by Richardson Wright on 
“Harison of the Rose” attracted much 
attention to Harison’s Yellow, over the 
early blooms of which each year the 
shadow of eleven decades,must pass, with 
a little to spare. 

There isn’t any reason at all why any 
well-settled rose garden should not have 
in it roses which ought to be just as good 
in the next century as they are now. 
Harison’s Yellow is one, Old Blush and 
Hermosa are others. To be sure, these 
are not tremendously conspicuous roses, 
but they do keep blooming and crowing 
and living and being loved. If anyone 
will read Mrs. Frederic L. Keays’ thor- 
oughly delightful book on the “Old 
Roses” he will join, I think, my hundred- 
year rose society immediately—but, of 
course, he would get into the American 
Rose Society first to obtain a copy of the 
1944 issue of the Annual. I ean see a 
widespread and varied interest not at all 
confined to Ameriea in that book, and it 
is good reading, even in June when one 
can read the roses directly. I say this 
with a little extra pressure because | 
have just been reading the paper “Con- 
tinued Rose Research,” in which Dr. R. 
C. Allen, the new Secretary of the Soei- 
ety, and an assistant join in a faseinat- 
ing study of how and when roses for next 
vear are actually started. Bearing back 
upon my own suggestion of the more 
permanent type of roses as desirable, I 
find, for example, that Harison’s Yellow 
begins to make its buds for next year at 
the tips of its shoots, which should not 
have been pruned away, before the mid- 
dle of April. Rosa hugonis, a quite 
permanent yellow friend, is making its 
next year’s buds about the end of Au- 
gust, and the solidly hardy white Spino- 
sissima follows right along in the same 
line. 

It will be seen thus that in the month 
of roses when every day is a new enjoy- 
ment of rose perfection we can very well 
look ahead and look back. Under God’s 
Wise provision the rose itself seems to be 
eternal, and it is for us humans to appre- 
ciate it and love it, to the progress it 
suggests for our efforts for more roses 
and better roses for more people any- 
where in the arable world. 

In this June month, indeed in any 
month, there will be needed attention to 
the possibilities of the rose used as a 
memorial to those who have given to 
America “the last full measure of devo- 
tion.” Already memorial rose gardens 
have been planned, and some will be 
planted during 1944. In mentioning the 
subject here | am joining with my deep 
and sincere conviction that a memorial 
rose garden is a fine thing to have, a 
strong factor of caution as to the way it 
is to be done and just how permanent it 
will be. I have already seen a comment 
from one acute rose man concerning the 
way in which public property is being 
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littered with ill-ordered memorials, the 
intent of which is one hundred per cent 
fine but the continued presence of which 
is going to be bothersome. 

To plan under sound and orderly ad- 
vice a memorial rose garden, to see that 
it is planted with a strong effort toward 
permanance as well as beauty, and that 
those memorialized are treated with the 
respect they deserve in regard to perma- 
nence of names, ete., won’t need any 
argument. It is the doing that needs eau- 
tion, study, and enough delay to be sure 
that mistakes are not made. 

We have enough old, old roses that will 
stay to make sure a rose garden can be 
designed which ought to be worth while 


in fifty or a hundred years. We are not 


‘ yet sure as to how the names of those to 


be thus memorialized are to be treated, 
but enough inquiry, enough caution and 
enough effort can bring about that re- 
sult. I am sure the American Rose Soci- 
ety will serve not only as a free forum 
for discussion, but as a source for obtain- 
ing and recording sound conclusions 
which may serve as a guide in the doing 
of this fine thing. 

Let us have memorial rose gardens to 
sweeten the memory of the men who have 
given their lives so that we may be free. 
Let us also take eare that these gardens 
are true memorials, and not just inei- 
dental, casual and careless 





Aquilegia Akitensis 


By Mary Duncomp, ( Minn.) 


OVELIEST of all alpine aquilegias 
is the species known as Akitensis. 
Although of foreign origin this 

one is perfectly adaptable to our soil and 
climate conditions. It grows a foot high 
and so is suitable for rock gardens or 
low border effects. The large-leaved sil- 
vered foliage never fails to draw the at- 
tention of the most casual observer. The 
large flowers are a soft blue, shading to 
olive at the tip; the petal-cup is violet 
below and a creamy white above. The 
lovely blossoms are up-facing and stand 
well above their unusual columbine 
foliage. 

Columbine seed is very easy to grow 
and this one proved to be no exception in 
our garden. Seed was sown in a flat in 
the house in early spring and the seed- 


lings transplanted into paper pots which 
were set in a protected part of the gar- 
den. They made good growth the first 
year, wintered over without mishap and 
the following spring were transplanted 
into their permanent locations. Some 
were planted in full sun, some in shade 
and others in semi-shade. All did equally 
well and since the season provided plenty 
of natural moisture, they grew rapidly 
with no trouble at all. 

From the start this species is easily 
distinguished from other columbines be 
cause of its unusual foliage which is 
very distinetive. Good garden soil with 
sufficient drainage will produce the best 
plants. They are perfectly hardy with 
us in the North with no protection what- 
soever. 


No garden picture is quite as breathtaking as this border of bedding and climbing 
roses, edged precisely with boxwood, at the height of bloom at Breeze Hill gardens 
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is a corner of Mr. Shepherd’s 
greenhouse showing rose seedlings grow- 
and flats. 


crosses are 


ing in pots The identifying 
numbers of written on the 
sides of flats. The flat below is of open 


pollinated seedlings 


N spite of progress made by hybrid- 
izers in recent years, there is an 
unlimited field for the improvement 

of garden roses. Even the most ardent 
rosarian will admit this fact, for no 
known rose is perfect; none has all the 
qualities we desire: the rose that is a 
heavy and continuous producer of well 
formed, fragrant blossoms of rich color, 
has good habit of growth, is disease re- 
sistant and is dependably hardy without 
protection in all sections of the country. 
All of these characteristics are repre- 
sented in one or more known roses but 
are combined in no one variety. Seem- 
ingly their combination is possible—a 
goal toward which the amateur hybridi- 
zer should strive. 

Although a knowledge of genetics is 
helpful, but not absolutely essential, the 
first consideration for the amateur hy- 
bridist is that he be endowed with ample 
patience and that a definite plan or ob- 
jective has been formulated. Hit or miss 
methods are rarely successful. The be- 
ginner, however, invariably will com- 
mence by crossing anything which occurs 
to him and probably he will have only « 
vague idea as to the results he hopes to 
obtain. Experience is a valuable teacher 
and, if this haphazard method does not 
lead to too many disappointments, no 
| harm has been done. He should not ex- 








pect his first effort to result in the cre- 
ation of a remarkable new type. 
The ancestry of most of our present- 








Mr. Shepherd does not tell us how he finds time io relax from the task of 


making 2500 crosses in a single season, but nevertheless he stopped long enough 
for this picture to be made. A few of his own seedlings, which have been in 


the garden two years, are shown in the foreground 


Amateur Rose Hybridizing 


By R. E. SHEPHERD, (Ohio) 


day hybrid roses is so complex that defi- 
nite blood lines cannot be drawn and 
characteristies of long forgotten parents 
may appear in seedlings. Rather than 
being a disadvantage, this is an advan- 
tage because the average beginner does 
not eare to delve into the ancestry of 
each variety with which he works, but is 
prim;vily interested in creating some- 
thing different, and possibly better, than 
existing varieties. 

Each character desired in the progeny 
should be present in at least one of the 
parents. Although it is possible that a 
desired character may be hidden or re- 
cessive in a parent plant and could be- 
come dominant in its offspring, it is far 
better to use, as one parent at least, a 
plant in which this character is dominant. 

As like begets like, and it is far-easier 
to transfer weakness to the offspring 
than strength, the breeder should, when- 
ever possible, choose only the most vigor- 
ous varieties as parents. Choose not only 
the best of the newer varieties but also 
select a few of the old standbys whose 
value over a period of years has been 
proven by their continued popularity. 
The use of some of the species, old roses, 
climbers and hybrid rugosas, if fertile, 
will add zest to the work because the re- 
sults of crosses of this nature are usually 
quite interesting and may prove to be 
exceedingly valuable in the development 
of new types. 

Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, a large flow- 
ered climbing rose that bears pink blos- 
soms, slightly tinged with crimson, is a 
hybrid of Frau Karl Drusechki, a snow 
white hybrid perpetual rose, and Cha- 
teau de Clos Vougeot, an exceedingly 
dark velvety red rose of hybrid tea classi- 
fication. Since the offspring resembles 
neither parent in habit of growth or 








color of blossoms we must assume that 
its characteristics in these respects are 
inherited from a former generation. 

In a recent test I made, self pollinated 
and bagged seeds collected from an iso- 
lated plant of Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 
produced 46 seedlings of which 16 were 
definitely climbers, 10 resembled the hy- 
brid perpetual group and 2¢ were hybrid 
teas varying in color from white to red. 
None were of exceptional value and the 
experiment was conducted simply to sat- 
isfy the writer’s curiosity. However, a 
similar test might result in something 
really valuable and in fact the sowing of 
self pollinated seeds is still practiced to 
some extent by professional rose breed- 
ers and was, at one time, the only known 
method of producing new varieties. 

The majority of our large flowered 
climbing roses of the present era are 
hybrids in which R. wichuraiana, a true 
or pure species from Japan that bears 
comparatively small single white blos- 
soms, was used as one parent. In one 
experiment, this species when crossed 
with a hybrid tea rose produced a large 
single pink variety which, when crossed 
with another pink hybrid. tea, produced 
a plant bearing large snow-white blos- 
soms. White, the dominant character of 
R. wichuraiana, disappeared in the first 
generation but reappeared in the second 
although more “pink” had been added. 

Probably the reader, at this point, has 
reached the conclusion that breeding 
roses is a game of chance and that any 
study of parentage in this group is a 
waste of time. Although this thought is 
partially but not wholly justified, the 
uncertainty of results should add interest 
to the work because the opportunity to 
obtain something different is much 
greater than with many other flowers. 
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In the actual mechanics of rose breed- 
ine, first choose as the seed bearing, or 
mother plant, one that is not too well 
fed, is known to be fertile and is healthy. 
On this plant, select bud: thaf normally 
should open within the next 24 hours. 
Remove all full biown flowers from the 
same or adjacent stems so that no pollen 
from these flowers will reach the pistils 
of the flowers you are preparing to 
emasculate. Carefully remove, so as to 
avoid injury to the pistils, all petals and 
stamens. The removal of the petals is 
not absolutely necessary but they are of 
no further value and may interfere with 
the rather delicate operation of removing 
the stamens or anthers. A small pair of 
tweezers is an invaluable aid in doing 
this work. 

Although many authorities state that 
the pollen should not be applied until the 
stigmas are in a_reeeptive condition 
(when they are sticky or wet) I have 
obtained good results and saved consid- 
erable time by applying the pollen im- 
mediately following emasculation. The 
poten will remain viable for a consider- 
able period of time if the weather is dry. 
A quantity sufficient to cause fertiliza- 
tion will adhere to the unripe stigma 
until it ripens. 

Following emasculation and polleniza- 
tion cover the bud with a small paper 
sack securely fastened to the stem with 
a paper clip or pin. Do not crush or 
otherwise injure the stem. On this sack 
or, better still, on a label attached to the 
stem, write first the name of the seed 
parent and then the pollen parent. The 
sack may remain in:place until the hips 
are harvested or may be removed as soon 
as the pistils wither. 

Various methods of collecting and ap- 
plying pollen are used. The best pro- 
cedure depends to a great extent on how 
much is available. I prefer to eut the 
bud with a one-inch stem a few hours 
before the bloom would normally open, 
and after removing the petals and sepals 
place it in a small saucer in a warm dry 
room. The anthers will soon burst open 
and discharge the pollen. In this way all 
of it is saved, there is no danger of 
“mixed pollen,” and the combined bud 
and stem form an ideal “brush” with 
which to apply the pollen to the stigmas 
of the emasculated bud of the seed-bear- 
ing plant. 

Properly bagged, labeled and, we hope, 
successfully fertilized, there is nothing 
more to do until late autumn when the 
hips should be harvested. Again we find 
much disagreement as to when harvesting 
should begin, when the seeds should be 
planted and how they should be handled 
after planting. After consulting many 
authorities and trying various methods, 
[ have reached the conelusion that the 
hips should be harvested just as soon as 
they begin to turn color, the seeds should 
be removed and planted immediately. 
The flats or pots in which they are 


planted should be placed in a spot where 
a temperature of from 35 to 45 degrees 
may be maintained. Germination is best 
ut low temperatures, the resulting plants 
are sturdy and there is less danger of 
damping-off. The soil should be steril- 
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ized, of light texture and the seeds should 
be planted about one-quarter inch deep. 
A covering of pure sand, rather than 
soil, is reeommended. 

Germination may oceur in thirty days 
or may be delayed for several years. Dr. 
Van Fleet retained hope for five years 
but I “give up” after two years. Inci- 
dentally, mice are very fond of rose 
seeds. 

Freezing will not injure seeds that are 
thoroughly ripe but the period between 
ripening and the advent of freezing 
weather is so short and unpredictable in 
most parts of this country that it is best 
to harvest the hips as soon as possible 
after the dark green color of the hip 
begins to fade. This change in color de- 
notes maturity and, at this stage of de- 
velopment, the seeds will germinate more 
readily than they would if they were per- 
mitted to dry out in the hip. In faet, 
drying out at any time will delay germi- 
nation. 

In some instances the hips may fall 
seemingly prematurely. If the seeds ap- 
pear to be plump and sound they should 
be planted. In the fall of 1943, the seeds 
of hips that had fallen prematurely of 
early ripening species, such as R. hu- 
gonis, R. primula and R. roxburghi, were 
planted in flats on September 15 and 
planting continued, as the hips ripened, 
until November 6. As the flats were 
filled they were stacked against the north 
wall of a building until November 22 
when they were brought into the green- 
house. They remained in the greenhouse 
until danger of freezing weather was 
past and were then placed in a lath house 
where they will remain until next fall. 
At that time their second winter in the 
greenhouse will commence. The object, 
of course, is to have the flats in as cool a 
spot as possible during the entire year 
but one in which the soil will not freeze. 

Germination began on December 1 and 
continued until the weather became 
warm. It then ceased and will not begin 
again until cool weather next autumn. 

When the first pair of “true leaves” 
have appeared the seedlings should be 
transplanted into individual pots where 
they may remain until they are planted 





The lath house in which flats of un- 
germinated rose seeds are stored for the 
summer 


in a protected spot in the garden. This 
is usually done at about the time of year 
that another series of pollinations can 
be made. 

The protection required by seedlings 
during their first winter in the garden is 
dependent on their size, their parentage 
and the severity of the climate. Small 
seedlings in which one or both varents 
are of doubtful hardiness should be dug, 
labeled and heeled in for the winter. If 
large, the protection usually given hy- 
brid teas will suffice. 

During the summer of 1943 I made 
over 2500 crosses of which about 50 per 
cent were successful and approximately 
15,000 seeds were sown. Practically all 
of the 2500 crosses attempted in 1943 
were considered “wide” crosses for the 
parents, in most cases, were of doubtful 
compatability and, in some cases, of 
doubtful fertility. In practically all in- 
stances at least one parent was a species 
because, in my collection of over 1000 
named varieties, the species and old 
roses predominate. Only those modern 
roses that are distinctive or are excep- 
tionally good parents are tolerated. No 
hybrid tea by hybrid tea crosses were 
made. 

The development of such a race will 
require many years and, after ten years 
of hybridizing effort, only one of my 
seedlings has been deemed worthy of in- 
troduction. Several hundred others, 
however, have characteristics that make 
them valuable in future breeding work 
and there is considerable cause for opti- 
mism that eventually the right combina- 
tion will be found and the desired re- 
sults obtained. As most seedlings, in 
which a species has been one of the par 
ents, do not bloom until they are two or 
three years old, it is readily seen that one 
must be endowed with an almost unlim- 
ited amount of patience and optimism. 

The beginner might commence by 
working with hybrid teas and _ poly- 
anthas. Seedlings from either of these 
groups sometimes will bloom when two 
months old. If the grower has sufficient 
will power he will remove the first blos- 
som bud produced by a very small seed- 
ling as soon as it appears so that the 
strength required to produce the blossom 
may be diverted to the development of 
the plant. This first blossom may be 
representative as to color but will lack 
form and petalage as the plant does not 
have sufficient vigor to produce a large, 
well formed blossom. 

If the color is attractive and the plant 
shows evidence of being disease resistant 
it should be considered valuable and 
should be propagated by budding onto a 
vigorous understock. It can then com- 
pete, on equal terms, with the other roses. 

Many of the plants that beautify our 
gardens are the result of the efforts of 
the amateur breeder whose main compen- 
sation has been the pleasure the work has 
afforded him. Some few have been finan- 
cially rewarded, but the keen anticipa- 
tion one enjoys while watching the 
growth of the seedling and the develop- 
ment of its first blossom, be it worth- 
while or useless, is reward enough for 
most of us. 

















Summer Time is Rose Time 


By E. A. PIESTER 
Elizabeth Park, Hartford 


UNE has long been a synonym for 
rose time, which was quite correct 
two generations ago. At that time 

he dooryard roses were “old fashioned 
oses” and the garden roses, erroneously 
called hybrid perpetuals, really bloomed 
parsely if at all after their gorgeous 

June flowering. 

Modern roses including hybrid teas, 

irge flowered cluster-blooming  flori- 

bundas, small flowered polyanthas and 
even some climbers are expected to keep 
up a reasonably good succession of color- 
ful bloom until mid-autumn, instead of 
just a single burst of color in May or 
June. Indeed, the individual blooms pro- 
duced in cooler autumn days are usually 
the best of the year. To be sure, roses 
will not do that all by themselves. A long 
season of roses is largely a case of their 
being wanted sincerely enough to assure 
thoughtful care. 

There is no satisfactory rule-of-thumb 
formula for growing roses because there 
are too many variable factors or condi- 
tions such as soil, climate, location and 
variety. 

It is presumed that adequate prepa- 
rations were made for the rose plants 
in the beginning. A naturally rich soil 
or one fortified early in the spring with 
vitamin rich manure or compost and 
chemical fertilizer may do quite well for 
the whole season. However, one sugges- 
tion for growing more and better roses 
is that since the hard work of making 
spring growth and a big crop of roses 
has already used up much of the readily 
available foods or at least some of them, 
that we give them a nip of stimulating 
fertilizer just as they begin their first 
crop of blooms or as soon thereafter as 
possible. Follow that with another 
snack every two to four weeks until 
late summer. 

Water the soil before putting on fer- 
tilizer, rake it in lightly, and water 
thoroughly so it will be more widely 
dispersed. Any available garden ferti- 
liver, sueh as 5-10-5 or 5-8-4, may be 
dusted on the soil at the rate of about 
a pint on a bed 4 by 12 feet, or about 
3 pounds on 100 square feet. If you 
have only a few plants and prefer a 
liquid tonic, 1 heaping teaspoon of ni- 
trate of soda, four of superphosphate 
and one of muriate of potash dissolved 
as best you can in two gallons of water, 
may be applied at the rate of one pint 
around each plant. Do not forget to 
have the ground well moistened before 
an thoroughly saturated immediately 
afterward, 

Some growers believe that only ni- 
trate is needed for these mid-season 
feedings while others are equally cer- 
tain that it is best to serve the rose a 
combination food all at once, blue plate 


style. In most instances the full meal 
is certainly best but any plant food is 
better than none at all. 


Watering. It is impossible to have 
good summer bloom on hybrid tea roses 
unless there is moisture as well as food 
available to produce the new growth 
continuously. Flowers are produced 
terminally on the ends of branches so 
there must be new growth if there are 
to be new blooms. A 2- or 3-inch mulch 
of peat or compost on the beds will help 
to prevent rapid evaporation of soil 
moisture. It is commonly believed that 
frequent stirring of the top inch of soil 
tends to give a similar result but the 
applied mulch also acts as insulating 
material that keeps the soil relatively 
cool by preventing penetration of direct 
solar heat which may be too great for 
good root growth. 

Hotter weather means greater trans- 
piration or loss of water through the 
leaves. Unless leaves, canes and twigs 
are well supplied with moisture, the 
plant tissues are certain to harden and 
check new growth. That is the chief 
reason for lack of continuous summer 
bloom. There are many ideas about ef- 
fective watering through tiles under the 
beds and doubtless they are good. Hand 
watering or the use of a eanvas ‘‘soil- 
soaker’’ hose are satisfactory for small 
gardens or borders and most readily 
available. It takes at least two hours 
of soil soaking or other watering with 
reduced or low pressure to saturate the 
soil for a good watering. Most of us, 
like one of New England’s most famous 
rosarians, finally get tired of day and 
night hosing and turn on overhead 
sprinklers to get the job done. I like to 
put down an old burlap bag or piece of 
box lumber 18 inches by 24 or 30 and 
let water from a hose trickle out on 
that. In that way there is no danger of 
washing out the plants. 

The one objection to a weekly soak- 
ing from overhead, like rain, is that it 
washes off the spray materials and also 
produces the moist condition most fa- 
vorable for certain diseases such as 
mildew, black spot and rust. 


Diseases may be prevented. Scores of 
the black spot and mildew diseases are 
nearly always present in the garden. 
They winter over on the canes or fallen 
leaves and await only a favorable moist 
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June brings bowers 


of climbing roses 


warm period to start growth. Black 
spot may develop a leaf infection in a 
few hours. Once the mycelium has en- 
tered the leaf, there is no cure for that 
infection. In rainy spells, it is difficult 
to keep fungicides such as sulphur or 
copper compounds on the foliage all of 
the time, but try to do as nearly that as 
possible. Spraying or dusting before a 
rain is likely to leave some residue that 
will help to kill the spores that come 
out under those favorable conditions. It 
is essential that a new coverage of 
fungicide be placed immediately after 
a rain or watering. During dry weather 
there is little chanee of new infections 
of black spot. 

There are numerous sprays and dusts 
for rose diseases. Almost any of them 
are of value if applied thoroughly and 
in time. Sulphur and its compounds 
tend to burn or dry the foliage if ap- 
plied when temperatures are above 85°. 
Sprays or dusts containing forms of 
copper are especially good to use during 
hot weather. Follow instructions and 
do a thorough job. Since there may be 
eight to twelve generations of the black 
spot in a season, killing the spores of 
the earlier generations as they mature 
is certain to save most of the foliage 
which otherwise will show a few black- 
ish spots, then more until finally it 
turns yellow, hardens and falls off. 

Mildew is chiefly a cool weather fun- 
cus. It is surface growing and can be 
eradicated, but it is easier to prevent 
it. Fortunately the same spray schedule 
used for black spot is effective for this 
too. Although still used, Bordeaux mix- 
ture has been superceded largely by 
other materials for rose diseases. 


Eliminating pests. Rose bugs, or chaf- 
ers, appear about the time the first gar- 
den roses are in bloom. In many areas 
they seriously infest the buds and flow- 
ers. It is reputed that they will die if 
drenched with rotenone or pyrethrum 
sprays and caused to move so that the 
materials or fumes get into the breath- 
ing pores under their wings. We have 
found hand picking about the only rem- 

(Continued on page 335) 
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The rocky glen is shown in its full length. The various pools are 

not seen as this view is from below at the front of the slope. Ferns, 

Myosotis alpestris, the primroses acaulis and japonica, and Juniperus 
prostrata are in the immediate foreground 


Ledge-like steps ascend between Myosotis alpestris, Primula 


juliana, Iris cristata, Silene pennsylvanica and fragile ferns. Silver 
xifrages cover the crest at the right 





















HERE are many forms of garden- 

ing to take care of the requirements 

of particular plants or to meet 
vecial conditions of surroundings and 
te—formal gardens where the rigors of 
ometry demand precise arrangements 

of plants and space, aquatie gardens, 
gardens, informal gardens with 
borders. To these must be 
added rock gardens which have a well 
defined and limited purpose, namely to 
shelter and arrange alpine plants and 
low ground covers that have no place in 
gular gardening beeause of their small 
ize and special requirements of culture. 
Here are new adventures in gardening 
delight, new acquaintance with plants 
that should be better known, new combi- 
nations of flowers and foliage, arranged 
in flowing sinuous patterns that recall na- 
ture’s floral strewing of mountain slopes 
and ledges. New plant genera appear, 
suxifraga, gentiana, primula, linaria, au- 
bretia, houstonia, thymus, dryas, andro- 
sace, lewisia. The rock garden shelters 


rose 


herbaceous 


, 










Rock Garden Plants and Patterns 


By WALTER D. BLAIR, (N. Y.) 


President American Rock Garden Society 


these and low growing forms of iris such 
as verna, gracilipes, arenaria, cristata. 
Also choice and rare forms of Phlox sub- 
ulata, Dianthus neglectus and alpinus, 
campanulata, garganica and muralis. I 
name only a few. Each makes a distine- 
tive appeal and may snare one into an 
absorption in its particular beauty so 
that one may become an enthusiast and 
collector of that species. 

Thus my chief interest is in primroses 
and saxifrages. My wife’s interest is in 
gentians and lewisias. I recommend a 
division of plants between husband and 
wife, the more difficult plants to the wife 
for she will nurture and propagate them 
as never a man can. Her patience ex- 
ceeds his, her skill surpasses his. Infatu- 
ations are always delightful, a econcentra- 
tion of interest into a narrow powerful 
ray that high-lights the beloved object, 
making it glow with an exalted emotional 
appeal. An infatuation with people has 
its dangers but with flowers there is none. 
There is only awareness of undemanding 


A dark pool under an old lilac draped with white wisteria is surrounded by mossy saxifrages, Phlox subulata, Myosotis alpestris, 
bloodroot, and lady, fragile and bulbous bladder ferns. In the back appear phlox Vivid, houstonia, and Iris cristata alba. Junipers 


and dogwoods make the background 


beauty. And so I recommend any infatu- 
ation with any plant. The rock garden 
offers many exciting opportunities. 
The rock garden, however, offers more 
than the beauty of its flowers. Why its 
name? What rock imply? The 
rocks make the structure of the garden 
and are the setting and background for 
the flowers. They should be so arranged 
that they recall nature’s ledges, crags and 
terraces. The result must appear to be 
her handiwork, serene with age. Be- 
tween the rocks will be spatial relation- 
ships of forms and masses, harmonies of 
striation and structure. These relation- 
ships make the design of the garden, its 
form, which is as beautiful in winter as 
in summer, for its form is not dependent 
upon the plants that grow in the spaces 
and crevices between the moss-covered 
and lichened rocks. A danger lurks here. 
The plants must not be so large or ramp- 
ant that they obseure the design of the 
rocky background. The spatial pattern 
(Continued on page 326) 
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By Sonvld K Srsonton 


PECIAL treatment prior to freezing 
is Just as important for fruits as it 
is with vegetables. Perhaps more 

so, for if fruits are exposed to a freezing 
temperature without special treatment 
they rapidly lose palatability and ap- 
pearance. The change in flavor is usually 
rreat; blackberries, for instance, become 
very sour and lose all blackberry flavor; 
strawberries become sour and lose almost 
all of their flavor and aroma. Similarly, 
the color and texture are radically 
changed; many fruits turn a dark, unat- 
tractive brown with a mushy, flabby 
texture. 

The need for special treatment of 
fruits arises from the same need that 
makes it imperative to treat vegetables 
for freezing: to check the action of 
enzymes which cause undesirable change 
in appearance, flavor, texture and color. 

With vegetables, the enzymic action is 
destroyed by bringing the vegetable tis- 
sue to the boiling point with live steam 
or boiling water. In the case of fruits, 
it is usually undesirable to destroy 
enzymie action in this manner (with the 
single exception of apples) because we 
prefer to eat raw fruit. However, the 
enzymic action ean be held in check dur- 
ing freezing and storage without sealding 
the fruit if the fruit is covered with 
sugar syrup which preserves fruit tex- 
ture, flavor and appearance. 

Apples and eranberries are the only 
two exceptions to the treatment of fruits 
in the preparation for freezing. Cran- 
berries require no treatment other than 
washing. Apples are treated with live 
steam, the same as vegetables, because 
the frozen product is not eaten raw but 
ordinarily used in pies. (Detailed steps 
for apples are given in accompanying 
chart. ) 

Many factors governing success in the 
freezing of vegetables also hold true for 
the freezing of fruits. Speed is of great 
importance. In preparing berries and 
cherries, chilling is important to obtain a 
product of the highest quality. But since 
the various fruits require different han- 
dling, here are detailed preparation steps 
from harvest to freezer: 


Select fruits of proper kind and vari- 
ety. Only those kinds of fruit shown 
in the accompanying chart should be 
frozen. Most others, unfortunately, do 
not give an entirely satisfactory prod- 
uct. 

In the April issue of FLowrer Grower, 
detailed information was given on the 
selection of the varieties of fruit best 
suited to freezing; and it was also 


shown how different varieties affect the 
high quality of the frozen product. Va- 
rieties of fruit selected for freezing are 
of such importance that I would like to 
quote a statement from this article: 
**Plan to freeze those fruit varieties 
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‘How to Prepare Fruits for Freezing 








ay ' 


| This is the fourth, and last, article 
by Dr. Tressier on the quick freez- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. 
Previous articles appeared in the 
February, April and May issues. 








which will give the best frozen product 
. . . plan to preserve those varieties not 
suited to treezing by some _ other 
means, ”’ 

Harvest at proper maturity. In gen- 
eral, fruit harvested for freezing should 
be riper than that harvested for can- 
ning, but the fruit should not be over- 
ripe. The stage of maturity giving the 
best frozen product can be described as 
a ‘‘soft-ripe but not mushy’’ stage. 
Here again, the only exception to the 
rule is apples, which should be mature 
but not soft, since steaming softens the 
slices. 

As in the ease of vegetables, freezing 
does not improve fruit; it merely pre- 
serves the quality of the fruit at the 
time it is frozen. It is important to use 
tree-ripened fruit in the soft-ripe but 
not mushy stage of maturity so that the 
trozen product when thawed and used 
for dessert purposes will have fine fla- 
vor, color and texture. If unripe fruit 
which is hard and flavorless is used for 
freezing, even after storage and thaw- 
ing, the product will still be immature 
and lacking in flavor. Unripe peaches 
turn bitter when frozen, and browning 
and diseoloration are more pronounced. 
However, if one should let them stand 
to ripen before freezing, as is sometimes 
done in other methods of preservation, 
an inferior frozen product will result. 
On the other hand, fruits which are 
over-ripe and mushy to begin with be- 
come more mushy when frozen and 
thawed. 

Prepare for freezing promptly. Like 
vegetables, fruit loses its flavor, tex- 
ture, and vitamin content if left stand- 
ing at room temperature in hot weather 
for any length of time. So arrange to 
prepare fruit for freezing promptly af- 
ter harvest; and if you eannot do this, 
place the produce in a refrigerator and 
prepare it for freezing at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Care must be taken in sorting fruit 
which is to be frozen. Diseard badly 
bruised fruit, that which is spoiled and 
insect-infested portions. 

Berries and cherries should be kept 
eold during the preparation period, for 
warm, ripe fruit is likely to become 
mushy while it is being prepared for 
the freezing containers. Wash the fruit, 
cleaning it thoroughly, in running cold 
water or water containing ice. Water 
containing ice is best for this step as 


extremely cold water ‘‘firms’’ fruit, 
whereas warm water causes fruit to be- 
come ‘‘ water logged’’ and to ‘‘bleed.’’ 

Pit, slice, or otherwise prepare the 
fruit for table use, and keep cool until 
ready for the sugar or sugar syrup. 
Slice fruit such as peaches directly into 
waiting containers. 

Sugar or sugar-syrup treatment. The 
treatment of fruits with sugar or syrup 
really is a two-fold action in helping to 
preserve them. As explained previously, 
sugar or syrup is necessary to check 
enzymic action in the fruit tissue during 
storage. Unlike vegetables where en- 
zymes are destroyed by bringing the 
vegetable to the boiling point, enzymic 
action in fruit is merely held in check 
not destroyed. When fruits are pared 
for table use and exposed to the air, 
oxygen in contact with fruit tissue 
hastens enzymic action. Excluding air 
from the fruit by covering it with syrup 
(prepared syrup or syrup created from 
juice drawn from the fruit) acts as a 
preservative as well as the addition ot 
sugar which checks enzymie action dur- 
ing storage. Dry sugar on a dry fruit 
will not make a suecessful product. 
Neither will just the covering of the 
fruit with a liquid such as water. It is 
a combination of both these factors 
which contribute to good preservation 
in freezing fruits. 

The sugar treatment consists of sim- 
ply adding sugar in the correct propor- 
tion (given in chart) to the whole or 
sliced fruit, stirring slowly until most 
of the sugar has dissolved in the juice 
drawn from the fruit. 

The sugar-syrup treatment consists of 
covering the fruit with a cool syrup of 
required density (given in syrup chart) 
made either by dissolving sugar in boil- 
ing water, or mixing corn syrup with 
warm water. 

Oftentimes syrup is preferred because 
there is no need for stirring the fruit 
and the fruit retains its shape better. 
But in the case of juicy fruits it is bet- 
ter to use sugar; the juice from the fruit 
makes its own syrup. 

Fruits which are meaty and which 
have comparatively little juice are bet- 
ter if treated with syrup. If dry sugar 
were used on a dry fruit such as peaches 
or plums, there is no instantaneous ac- 
tion of the fruit juice and sugar to cre- 
ate syrup which checks enzymic action. 
Consequently, the frozen product would 
not be of high quality. 

Strawberries and raspberries are two 
fruits which ean be frozen successfully 
either with sugar or syrup. When using 
the sugar, however, slightly erush th« 
raspberries and slice the strawberries 
one-quarter to one-half inch in thick- 
ness so that the juice is drawn from th 

(Continued on page 323) 
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The Preparation of Fruit for Freezing® 











FRUIT METHOD OF PREPARATION TYPE OF PACK 
Apples Peel, slice in 12ths, scald in steam 90 seconds, cool Dry (no sugar or syrup) 
Apricots Wash, cut in halves, pit Syrup: Cover with 60 or 70% syrup 
Blackberries | Clean, wash, eliminate over- and under-ripe fruit Syrup: Cover with 50 or 65% syrup 
Dewberries 


Loganberries 
Youngberries 
Boysenberries 








Blueberries Stem, ‘anil crush slightly yom 4 or 5 Ibs. of fruit to 1 Ib. — 

nites sour Wash, chill, pit ees 3 Ibs. of fruit te 1 Ib. ine ; 
iin sweet Stem, wer pit } tiie aig ale 40 or 50° © syrup 

dieatiiiin Wash, stem, inten ailadiadiaas Dry panes axaaiek eee 

Soman ‘ Week, stem, crush slightly San 3 Ibs. beats “ 1 Ib. wen 

Geiitnites Wash, stem, outdeiiie iin, Bits denlinis 1 Ib. sugar 

a Stem wi wash oe | Syrup: penn with 50% wae 

Figs 7 Clean, wash, eliminate eae and under-ripe fruit Syrup: Gan with 50 or 65‘ evel 

Peaches Peel, pit, slice : aia Cove: with 60 or 70° syrup ; 
ie Peel, core, quarter : Syrup: ioe with 60 or 70° C sia 
Pineapples Peel, remove core, slice or dice alia Seis with 60 or 70° o syrup 

Plums and enee Wash, pit, quarter Syrup: pen with 60 . 10: ( ne 

nieiiaiine: crushed . Clean, mes in ice sail eliminate immature ie crush slightly Sugar: 4 or 5 Ibs. of neti to 1 Ib. sugar 
aici shite on. wash in ice shen aitainaalis immature berries Syrup: Cover with 50 or 65% coin i 

Strawberries, sliced Wash in ice water, hull, ext ta silees 1X to 34 lack thick Sugar: 4 sos 5 Ibs. seein to 1 i das 
tanta whole Wash in ice water, hull ee | Syrup: nis with 50 or 65% syrup 





* Taken from ‘Frozen Foods——-How to Prepare, Package, Freeze, Cook"’ published by the General Electric Consumers Institute, Bridgeport, Conn. 





HOW TO MAKE SUGAR SYRUP FOR FREEZING FRUITS 














Sugar Amount of Sugar Pints of Water to Add to | Pints of Water to Add to 

Percentage of Syrup to Be Added Per Quart of Water 4 Pints of Crystal White Corn Syrup* 4 Pints of Confectioner's Corn Syrup 
) 

40% 1 Ib. 6 oz 5 6 

50% Gib ton 2 314 - 
‘ 0% 3Ib. Qo ; 114 - 2 
, 65% 3 Ib. 140n. ee 114 
° 70% 4b. 14 ot. a aes aa ae % 








* A high grade corn syrup should be used. 
METHOD: Dissolve sugar in boiling water, or mix syrup with warm water. Cool to 70°F. or lower before using. 
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Flower Grower @ June, 1944 










































The sensational 
new Elmohr 


IRIS FAVORITES 


By KENNETH D. SMITH, (N. Y.) 


OR the past five years, I have con- 
PF iticees an unofficial symposium for 

the American Iris Society in which 
the accredited judges of the Society 
voted for their favorite 50 iris. In this 
Fifth Symposium 105 judges returned 
ballots thus making it the most success- 
ful of all held. Great Lakes, last year’s 
winner and the 1942 Dykes medalist, 
proved its worth by retaining first posi- 
tion, while Prairie Sunset, winner of the 
1943 Dykes medal, earned second place. 
In the first ten we find three new iris: 
Daybreak (fifth place) which had ranked 
thirty-eighth last year, Ola Kala (6) 
which won its Honorable Mention award 
in 1943 and Elmohr (7) which made a 
sensational gain from seventy-nintk posi- 
tion. They displaced Golden Fleece, The 
Red Douglas and City of Lincoln which 
are now ranked in the second ten. 

Rules for this symposium were radi- 
eally different from those used in past 
years and the system adopted was a 
modification of that used by the Ca- 
nadian Gladiolus Society. Judges were 


sent printed ballots listing the names of 
the 223 iris (all winners of A. I. §S, 
awards) that had been listed in the four 
previous symposiums or had received 
their awards during the past five years 
From this list judges were first asked to 
eross out the names of all iris which they 
had not seen in bloom in 1942 or 1943 
and these iris did not enter into the tabu- 
lation. From the list of remaining iris 
judges voted for their favorite 50, plac 
ing their ten favorites in Class A, their 
next twenty in Class B and their remain 
ing 20 in Class C. Judges were further 
allowed to place in Class E, from the,re- 
maining iris, those that did not perform 
well in their garden or gardens of others 
that they had visited and which they con- 
sidered not worthy enough to be in 
eluded in a symposium of 100 outstand 
ing iris. 

In tabulating, Class A iris counted 
three points, Class B iris two points, 
Class C iris one point, Class E iris 
minus one point and the remaining iris 
(those seen but not voted for) zero 
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The 1944 Unofficial Iris Symposium 


Great Lakes ’38 (1)* 
Prairie Sunset ’39 (3) 
Spun Gold ’*40 (7) 
Wabash 736 (2) 
Daybreak ’41 (38) 

Ola Kala 743 (—) 
Elmohr 742 (79) 

Deep Velvet ’39 (5) 
Golden Majesty °38 (4) 
Sable ’38 (9) 

Golden Fleece ’40 (7) 
Lord Dongan 740 (—) 
Amigo 734 (12) 

Fair Elaine 738 (11) 

The Red Douglas ’37 (6) 
Caroline Burr 740 (22) 
City of Lincoln *37 (10) 
Alba Superba 743 (—) 
Blue Shimmer ’42 (69) 
Brown Thrasher ’*41 (—) 
Tishomingo 742 (—) 
Indiana Night ’42 (75) 
Old Parehment 739 (16) 
Violet Symphony ’40 (52) 
Captain Wells 741 (35) 
Franconia *42 (89) 
Mary E. Nicholls ’39 (48) 
Down East °43 (—) 
Melitza *40 (14) 

Red Valor ’39 (35) 

Los Angeles ’27 (—) 
Sunset Serenade 7°43 (—) 
Copper Rose ’*41 (38) 


* Number in parentheses ( ) denotes standing in the 1943 Symposium; 


34. Azure Skies *43 (—) 

35. California Peach 741 (—) 
36. Gloriole ’33 (21) 

37. Ruth Polloek ’39 (25) 

38. Snow Flurry 739 (30) 

39. Yellow Jewel 739 (29) 

40. L. Merton Gage 742 (95) 
41. Pink Reflection ’42 (—) 
42. Moonlight Madonna 743 (—) 
43. Christabel *36 (17) 

44. Mulberry Rose ’*41 (—) 
45. China Maid ’36 (13) 

46. Elsa Sass °39 (18) 

47. Stardom ’41 (32) 

48. <Aretie 740 (24) 

49. Ming Yellow 738 (27) 
50. Golden Treasure 736 (15) 


51. The Admiral ’41 (73) 

52. Edward Lapham 742 (89) 
53. Matterhorn ’38 (22) 

54. Missouri ’33 (27) 

55. Snow Carnival *42 (71) 
56. Shining Waters ’33 (18) 


57. Late Sun ’40 (75) 

58. Garden Flame ’41 (—) 
59. Bright Melody ’41 (—) 
60. Display ’42 (—) 

61. Lighthouse ’36 (35) 
62. Ormohr ’37 (89) 

63. Icey Blue *40 (95) 

64. Balmung ’39 (34) 

65. Copper Pink 741 (—) 
66. Junaluska 734 (18) 





67. Louvois ’36 (47) 

68. Minnie Colquitt ’42 (—) 
69. Prinee of Orange ’40 (64) 
70. Stella Polaris ’39 (69) 
71. Mary Vernon ’42 (86) 
72. Winter Carnival ’41 (73) 
73. Grand Canyon ’41 (—) 
74. Melanie ’41 (—) 

75. Tiffany 738 (64) 

76. Flora Zenor ’42 (86) 

77. Red Gleam 739 (40) 

78. Missouri Night ’38 (84) 
79. Nightfall ’42 (—) 

80. Storm King 740 (54) 

81. Garden Magie 36 (64) 
82. Firecracker ’43 (—) 

83. Rosy Wings 735 (43) 

84. Majeniea ’41 (—) 

85. Sierra Blue 732 (43) 

86. Fort Knox ’41 (—) 

87. Frank Adams ’37 (40) 
88. Laneaster ’40 (49) 

89. West Point ’39 (57) 

90. Golden Spike ’40 (25) 
91. KE. B. Williamson ’37 (40) 
92. Vatican Purple ’43 (—) 
93. Miss California ’37 (59) 
94. Remembrance 42 (—) 
95. California Trek ’41 (—) 
96. Buttereup Lane ’41 (75) 
97. Coral Mist 741 (—) 

98. Mellowglow ’42 (98) 

99. Gudrun ’30 (59) 


preceding figure is year of introduction. 
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points. The total points received for 
each iris was then divided by the number 
of judges seeing them and this gave their 
numerical average by which they are 
ranked. 

Daybreak, a golden pink with a slight 
copper undertone, earned its Award of 
Merit last year and bids fair to be a 
leading candidate for this year’s Dykes 
medal. (Note. Contenders for the Dykes 
Medal must win an Award of Merit 
before they become eligible for the 
medal.) Elmohr, the sensational hybrid 
originated by Dr. Loomis, becomes eligi- 
ble for its A.M. this year, while Ola 
Kala, the outstanding yellow of 1943, 
does not become eligible for its A.M. 
until 1945. (Note. Iris are eligible for 
an Honorable Mention award the year 
they are introduced but are not eligible 
for an A.M. until two years after in- 
troduction. ) 

Some of the iris making the symposium 
for the first time and earning high rank- 
ing are Lord Dongan (12), a combina- 
tion of Chinese violet and deep velvety 


Great Lakes (above) continues to 
hold first place; Golden Fleece is 
first among whites marked yellow 


pansy violet; Alba Superba (18), a large 
outstanding white; and Tishomingo (21), 
a clear wisteria blue self. Brown 
Thrasher, one of the most appropriately 
named iris, after failing to make last 
year’s symposium. made a fine comeback 
with its excellent performance in the 
Wills garden at Nashville and the Me- 
Kee garden at Worcester (Mass.) so 
that it earned twentieth position. 

Four hybridizers earned the distine- 
tion of placing a team of four of their 











Symposium Iris Arranged as to Garden Color 


White. Caroline Burr, Alba Superba, 
Franconia, Snow Flurry, Matterhorn, 
Snow Carnival, Stella Polaris, Winter 
Carnival, Gudrun. 


White with Yellow Markings. Golden 
Fleece, Fair Elaine, Mary E. Nich- 
olls, Moonlight Madonna, Elsa Sass, 
Aretie, Golden Treasure. 


Bright Yellow. Spun Gold, Ola Kala, 
Golden Majesty, Yellow Jewel, Ming 
Yellow, Late Sun, Fort Knox, Golden 
Spike, California Trek, Buttercup 
Lane. 


Orange, Tan and Brown Effect. Brown 
Thrasher, Louvois, Prince of Orange. 


Red and Red Effect. The Red Douglas, 
Red Valor, Christabel, Edward Lap- 
ham, Garden Flame, Display, Juna- 
luska, Red Gleam, Garden Magie, E. 
B. Williamson. 


Pink and Pink Effect. Melitza, L. Mer- 
ton Gage, Pink Reflection, Mulberry 
Rose, China Maid, Lighthouse, Cop- 
per Pink, Melanie, Flora Zenor, Rosy 
Wings, Laneaster, Miss California, 
Remembrance, Coral Mist. 









Light Blue and Lavender. Great Lakes, 
Tishomingo, Azure Skies, Gloriole, 
Shining Waters, Icy Blue. 


Medium Blue, Light Violet or Mauve. 
Violet Symphony, The Admiral, Mis- 
sourl, Ormohr, Missouri Night, Si- 
erra Blue, West Point. 


Purple. Elmohr, Deep Velvet, Sable, 
Lord Dongan, Indiana Night, Captain 
Wells, Down East, Nightfall, Storm 
King, Vatican Purple. 


Blue Plicata. Blue Shimmer, Los An- 
geles, Minnie Colquitt. 


Yeliow Plicata with Rose and Brown 
Markings. Ruth Pollock, Balmung, 
Tiffany, Firecracker. 


Amoena or Neglecta. Wabash, Amigo. 


Variegata. City of Lincoln, Mary Ver- 
non, Frank Adams. 


Blends. Prairie Sunset, Daybreak, Old 
Parchment, Suhset Serenade, Copper 
Rose, California Peach, Stardom, 
Bright Melody, Grand Canyon, Ma- 
jenica, Mellowgiow. 














Photo by F. W. Cassebeer 


iris among the first fifty. Jacob Sass of 
Nebraska led the field with Ola Kala 
(sixth place), Golden Fleece (11), The 
Red Douglas (15) and Alba Superba 
(18). Paul Cook of Indiana had Sable 
(10), Indiana Night (22), Captain Wells 
(25) and Copper Rose (33). Kenneth 
D. Smith of New York had Lord Don- 
gan (12), Caroline Burr (16), Violet 
Symphony (24) and Yellow Jewel (39), 
while Hans P. Sass of Nebraska had 
(Continued on page 324) 





Snow Flurry (above) from the West Coast 
has delightful formation; creamy yellow 
Fair Elaine is below at right 
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Damerine, rict 
Daybreak, tr 
Deep Velvet, 
Destiny, rich black 

i Dream Castle, orchid ¢ 
The finest Irises and other selected bulbs for your 


garden are not rationed. They constitute a supreme E. B. Williamson, glowing copper red t 


i , Edward Lapham, excellent new red self 
pleasure that you can still have and enjoy. But di Man Skea wink. aaiea tats 


Elmohr, New violet toned Wm. Mohr s 
Elsa Sass, delightful lemon yellow self. ..J 


plants, and in the marketing of them, has made it ee tall salmon pink, very popular. . 
xciusive, 


scarcity of labor skilled in the production of these 


? light powder blue, a fine iris.@ 
necessary to cut down on acreage. Available stocks 


are really limited this year. For the convenience of Fair Elaine, two toned yellow, prolific ¢ 

Far West, rare blend of salmon and pot 
those who know what they want, now, a complete Fiesta, tints of orange and apricot, 
Firecracker, Goop burgundy red plicate. 
Flamely, flaming red self. . 


it and be assured that ''must-have" will be "in Flora Campell, striking russet red, rich 
Flora Zenor, cameo pink, shrimp red be: 
the bag!" 
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price list appears alongside. Order directly from 
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Florentine, speckled plicata of blue and white........ 
Fortune, new red-old-gold of great size... 
Franconia, gigantic new white.... 

Frank Adams, bicolor of rosy tan, soft 1 red 


Garden Flame, deep rose mahogany red.... 
Garden Magic, unsurpassed ruby red, late... 
Glen Ellyn, old ivory washed with brown...... 
Gloriole, sparkling frosty blue... 

Glowport, deep wine red, fall bloomer. ' 
Golden Fleece, bright canary yellow and gold.. 
Golden Majesty, deep yellow, extra fine. ... 
Golden Spike, smooth deep yellow, orange be ard 
Golden Treasure, brilliant cream and-oranc 
Grand Canyon, blend of coppery plum and ‘naan 
Great Lakes, Dykes Medal 1942, a great blue 
Gudrun, huge cream white, aolden center 


Gypsy Baron, deep blue-purple plicata. . 
Happy Days, largest of all yellows, early... 


Icy Blue, just a shade bluer than white, fine. . 
Idanha, new bicolor of apricot and lilac pink 
Illusion, large pinkish Ormohr seedling 
Imperial Blush, lilac pink self, tall and fine 


Itasca, rich amethyst self, small rhizomes. . 
Jake, a white with every good feature... 
Jean Cayeux, pale coffee tan, always popular 
Joycette, very late maroon red............ 
Junaluska, a wonderful iris, bright copper red 


Kalinga, solid cream, good grower, free bloomer. . 


Lake Huron, New intense deep blue............. 
Lady Naomi, unusual and very distinct plicata. . 
Lancaster, coppery old rose, broad falls 


Late Sun, Surprisingly fine golden yellow.... 
Lighthouse, bright rose and yellow blend.. 
Lord Dongan, Chines se violet bicolor.... 


Lori May, harmonious daphne pink.......... 
Louvois, velvety brown in two shades.. 
Lullaby, Dave Hall's new orchid pink.. 


Maiden Blush, pleasing new apricot self. . 
Mandalay, smooth reddish rose self... 
Marquita, ivory yellow, falls veined maroon 
Mary E. Nicholls, ivory white and gold 
Master Charles, glowing mulberry and brown.. 
Matterhorn, purest white, large and tall... 
Matula, brilliant rose, orange and buff... 
May Day, large apricot-salmon:........ 
Melitza, pale flesh colored, real novelty. . 
Mexico, blend of buff-gold and red-brown.... 
Midwest Gem, apricot yellow flushed pink.. 
Ming Yellow, large clear yellow. - 
Minnie Colquit, massive white plicata... 

Miss California, very tall lilac pink 
Missouri Night, inky purple overlaid brown 
Missouri, famous blue Dykes medal winner 
Mme. Louis Aureau, rose toned early plicata. . 
Modiste, uniform pale meuve, very distinct 
Mohrson, large deep violet Wm. Mohr seedling 
Moonlight Madonna, self of lemon-ice... 
Moonlit Sea, blue with solid golden heart 
Morocco Rose, excellent near pink, scarce 

Mrs. Willard Jacques, buffy apricot pink...... 
Mt. Washington, giant white, flaring falls. 
Mulberry Rose, deep pinkish mulberry,... 
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Narain, early pure NNO ignated Gok 


Nightingale, 
Noontide, 
Nylon, 


glistening golden russet..... 
late large yellow, very tall. 
coppery tan self, very large...... 


Ola Kala, ruffled rich deep yellow...... 
Old Parchment, i ivory suffused tan, big flower 
Ormaco, purplish bronze new Ormohr seedling 
Ormohr, gigantic veined Wm. Mohr seedling 
Orloff, sanded plicata, cinnamon and cream.. 


Peachglow, pink toned seedling of Daybreak. . 
Pink Reflection, chamois skin pink self... . 

Pink Ruffles, like Noweta = —" pink... 
Piute, very red, medium siz mi ag ae 
Prairie Sunset, peach rhe eit rose and gold.. 
Prince of Orange, deep orange yellow self..... 


Radiant, golden bronze and copper red....... 
Ranger, dark brilliant almost true crimson red.. 
Red Gleam, famous red, on the scarlet side. . 
Red Valor, rich dark red with broad falls 
Redward, new red, no orange undertone. 
Remembrance, delightful pink blend...... 
Rosario, old rose shaded ye a Se ee are 
Roseland, pink and red effect, huge blooms. . 
Royal Coach, very yellow p licata. - 
Rubient, taller and redder Amigo.... - 
Ruth Pollock, newer more yellow Tiffany... Bs haat 


Sable, magnificent blue-black iris. 

Salar, creamy flesh, overlaid salmon. 
Samovar, rich and brilliant burnished copper 
Seadeep, immense blue bicolor, very early. 
Seduction, clean cut pink plicata.... 
Shah Jehan, multi-colored oriental blend.. 
Shining Waters, flaring light sky blue, tal 
Siegfried, creamy ye low stitched br 
Sierra Blue, stately clear blue, extra tall........ 
Sierra Snow, cellent cool white flari 
Snoqualmie, 
Snow Seated 
Snow Flurry, 
Snowking, bold white with yellow veins 
Southern Pacific, new 


ly deep cream, very large 
ee 


tled pure whit 
veh St excellent ruffle 


giant clear owe. 
Spokan, rich chestnut and golden bri 
Spun Gold, one of the finest new yellows 
Stained. Glass, c opper red self, glowing 
Stardom, |c ex salmon rose blend.... 


Stella Polaris, tall large cream white 
Storm King, quiet likely the best dark iris... 
Sunset Serenade, light apricot buff.... 


The Admiral, smooth and intense deep blue. . 
The Red Douglas, plush-like wine red, huge. . 
Three Oaks, a new rich pink blend..... 
Three Sisters, white standards, red falls 
Tiffanja, buffy yellow plicata, very large... . 
Tiffany, most popular pale yellow plicata. 
Tobacco Road, golden tobacco brown 
Token, standards rosy old gold, falls russet 


Treasure Island, uniform yellow, big flower............ 


Vatican Purple, glossy purple self.......... 
Veishea, bright rosy copper blend.... 
Violet Symphony, light purple self... .. 


Wabash, white standards, royal purple falls. 
West Point, strikingly rich blue bicolor 

White Wedgewood, porcelain white, blue beard 
Wm. Mohr, the favorite hybrid iris,... 
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UNE is the month of real enjoyment 
in the garden. The weather is 
pleasant for outdoor exercise and 


relaxation, and there is a delightful 
freshness about the growth of every- 
thing, from the lowly grass to the 


stately tree that towers above it. The 
good spade work of previous months 
begins to pay handsome dividends in 
the increasing amount of fresh vege- 
tables to sustain the body, and in the 
wealth of colorful fragrant flowers 
which delight the eye and satisfy the 
soul. 


Roses. The rose will be the center of 
attraction this month, but we should not 
be so lost in admiration as to overlook 
little jobs that need attention. Pests al- 
ways seem to be showing up to make us 
fight for the flowers we enjoy. Aphids, 
rose chafers and Japanese beetles come 
along in that order and should be dealt 
with on sight. Apply a 
good contact spray solu- 


1 E Downs 


may be needed. Tobacco stems make an 
excellent and beneficial mulch for rose 
beds. Cover the ground with them when 
the soil is moist. 

Iris check-up. Check the clumps of 
bearded iris after flowering, and if any 
are afilicted with the pesky borer, dig 
and divide them. Select only healthy 
pieces for transplanting, shorten the 
leaves about one-half, and dust the 
cuts on the rhizomes with sulphur. En- 
rich the new location with crumbly old 
manure if possible, or the easier to ob- 
tain leaf mold. Bone meal is a good 
fertilizer for iris, and a sprinkling may 
be worked in at planting time to advan- 
tage, also a little lime if the soil is ex- 
cessively acid. 

Dahlias. The dwarf types of dahlia 
raised from annuals have a 
tendeney to flower early in life, but it 
is best to discourage flowering at this 


seed as 





time by pinching out the first buds and 
so direct the energy to produce better 
growth and finer flowers later in the 
season. There is still plenty of time to 
plant root divisions or rooted euttines 
of named varieties. A free-working and 
well enriched soil is necessary for top 
quality flowers in late summer and fall. 
It is advisable to set the stakes before 
planting. Be sure there is a good sprout 
in sight on each division, and cover 
with about 4 inches of soil in which a 
sprinkling of bone meal has been mixed. 
Pinch out the growing point of the 
shoot at the third pair of leaves to in- 
duce low branching. Cultivate freely in 
the early stages of growth. 

Sowing late annuals. There are sev- 
eral kinds of annuals that may be sown 
at this time to carry a good display as 
late as frost permits and furnish nice 
fresh flowers for cutting. Among these 
are aster, calendula, calliopsis, cen- 
taurea, California poppy, candytuft, 
early cosmos, gilia, larkspur, marigold, 
mignonette, nasturtium, nigella, and 
zinnia. Cultivate the soil between the 
early plants and see that each has 
enough room to develop properly ae- 
cording to habit of growth. 

House plants. Worn-out house plants 
with no future should be disearded, and 
replaced with young ones. Any that are 
worthy of being grown along will appre- 
ciate a few months of outdoor life dur- 
ing summer. Repot or top-dress any in 
need of soil renovation, and plunge the 
pots almost to the rim in a partly 
shaded place. It is advisable to set a 
piece of slate or board underneath the 
pot to confine the Should they 
root through a severe check follows lift- 
ing in the fall. Water as needed during 

the summer and give 
them a shower bath from 


roots. 





tion in a foreeful mist 


























time to time, particu- 
like spray to knock out larly the azaleas and 
aphids and other suck- Z other hard-wooded 
ing insects. For- the plants. Fuehsias and 
chewers use a rotenone / geraniums may be kept 
preparation, which is a . @ on the dry side for a few 
stomach poison and re- i weeks, then cut back 
pellant, but at the same STRIPED hard at midsummer. 
time carry the fight to APH/D ASPARAGUS BLISTER CUCUMBER FLEA When new ecrowth starts 
the enemy by hand pick- BEETLE BEETLE BEETLE BEETLE shake out the old soil 
ing from the flowers. and repot in a fresh 
Protection from fungus mixture. 
diseases, like black-spot eA Watering. The. old- 
and mildew, should be . time saying, “A drip- 
given before they ap- ping June keeps all in 
pear. A special spray ‘5 tune,” indicates evood 
or dust for the purpose growing conditions in 
should be applied regu- the garden if the “drip- 
larly at about 10-day POTATO POTATO CUTWORM SQUASH MEXICAN ping” comes from the 
intervals during the BEETLE LEAF HOPPER BUG BEAN BEETLE sky and not from the 
growing season — more end of a hose. For some 





often during rainy peri- 
ods. Shorten the growth 
of hybrid teas a_ bit 
when removing faded 
flowers, and give a light 
feeding to encourage 


good growth for fine 

Tere ‘ oy ) I» » 
flowers later on. Prune TOMATO 
out old flowering canes WORM 





from ramblers when the 
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CRASSHOPPER 


plants, three successive 
dry days constitutes a 
drought, and the sprink- 
ler is brought into play 
before there is any real 


need. Thorough _ soil 
preparation followed 
later with a surface 


muleh where possible is 
food insurance against 








flowers pass, and tie in 
as many new ones as 
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Be prepared to combat these 


pests in your Victory garden 


drought. If watering 
must be done, make a 





























thorough job of it, or more harm than 
good may result. When transplanting in 
dry weather give each plant a soaking 
in, then cover the wet spot with dry soil 
to conserve the moisture. 


Timely tips. If time permits it pays 
to cut off old flower-heads from lilac, 
mountain-laurel and rhododendron. Ap- 
ply fine dusting sulphur to lilaes and 
phlox where these plants are subject to 
mildew later in the season. Cut out and 
destroy any blasted flower buds or wilt- 
ing stems found on peonies. Stick brush 
around medium and tall growing peren- 
nials to keep them from flopping over. 
Shorten back straggly plants of arabis, 
alyssum, dianthus, iberis and Phlox 
subulata varieties after flowering. Cut- 
tings will root readily at this time if in- 
serted in sandy soil and shaded from 
bright sunshine. Pinch hardy chrysan- 
themums, also such annuals as cosmos, 
zinnia, and marigold, to get bushier and 
more floriferous plants. 

Adjust the lawn mower early this 
month so that the grass is hot eut so 
close as earlier. Do not rake the elip- 
pings except to disperse bunches of 
grass that may gather when cut wet, or 
if extra long, because eventually they 
add their little mite of humus to the soil. 


Dig for 
VICTORY 





N June we begin to enjoy more of the 
fruits of our labors from the vege- 
table garden. At the same time look 

out for the future by continuing with 
sowing and planting. Growth is rapid, 
but not all of it desirable, for weeds and 
insect pests will be increasing too and 
we cannot loaf on the job if we are to 
keep them under control. 


The asparagus bed. The season of 
cutting asparagus will end this month, 
usually when the first peas are picked. A 
well prepared asparagus bed will con- 
tinue to be productive for 15 years or 
more if good eare is given it each year. 
Cultivate thoroughly to get rid of weeds 
while they are still small. If possible, 
give a dressing of a complete fertilizer 
by spreading 5 pounds on each side of 
100 feet of row and cultivate it in. Keep 
an eye open for beetles, which may de- 
foliate the stems if allowed to remain 
unmolested. A dusting mixture of 1 part 
(Continued on page 322) 








Plant for Permanence .. . 
Flame Azaleas 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


ZALEAS in bloom are surpassed 
in beauty and distinction by 
no other hardy shrubs, and in 

every garden where they can be 
grown, these are true aristocrats. 
Flame Azalea, Azalea calendulacea, 
is one of the most beautiful. Fur- 
thermore, it is very hardy and one 
of the easiest to grow. 

This Azalea is native from the Al- 
leghany Mountains in southern New 
York and the Appalachians in Penn- 
sylvania southward. It reaches its 
most magnificent development in the 
Great Smokies, particularly in east- 
ern Tennessee and the adjacent 
areas now fortunately set aside as 
one of our most impressive national 
parks. In these ancient mountains; 
superb specimens of Flame Azaleas 
well over 10 feet high make dense 
thickets or stand out as bold group- 
ings under the Chestnut Oaks and, 
regretfully, the gaunt skeletons of 
what were real chestnuts only a few 
years ago, but now command these 
hazy mountaintops no longer. In the 
grassy areas or “balds,” formerly 
pastures before parkland policies 
brought about a change, seedlings 
have been able to grow and in the 
past few years have developed into 
thick, bushy plants which prove 
even more strongly their great value 
for landseape plantings. 

In gardens, Flame Azaleas are 
graceful and fairly compact, usually 
developing from a crown of four or 
more stems into beautifully rounded 
bushes. Yearly growth often results 
in a type of shelving which becomes 
very characteristic and may be said 
to resemble the branch arrangement 
of Flowering Dogwoods, as_ the 
outer branchlets droop very grace- 
fully in a series of reverse curves. 

The wealth of bloom of these 
shrubs starts in gardens along the 
seaboard and in low elevations con- 
siderably earlier than the display in 
the native stands on the mountain- 
tops. Late May sees it well started 
in Washington and Philadelphia, 
but in the mountains of Tennessee 
and the Carolinas the flowers are at 
their best at the end of June and 
often last into the first part of July. 
Wherever, the location, the bloom is 
long for Azaleas, some plants not 
starting to bloom until adjacent ones 
have been in flower for a week, and 
consequently outlasting the early 
ones by a like period. Plantings in 





Flame Azalea, A. calendulacea 


shaded situations remain in bloom 
longer and the corollas retain their 
original colorings much better than 
those in open exposures. 

All azaleas require an acid, peaty 
soil, and in general this merely 
means that the average neutral or 
slightly alkaline garden soil should 
have an abundance of oak leaf mold 
or other acid humus material mixed 
into the upper 10 inches—about a 
spade-depth. Azalea roots are shal- 
low; there is rarely a need to pre- 
pare more deeply. If drainage is 
poor—a condition under’ which 
Azaleas ¢annot survive—it is better 
to build up a layer of humus and 
sand or sandy loam to a depth of 6 
to 10 inches and plant in this, mak- 
ing no attempt to modify the soil 
conditions underneath. Azaleas grow 
naturally in the few inches of leaf 
mold on the forest floor. If similar 
conditions do not exist on the home 
grounds, they can be reproduced 
easily. Such unique garden subjects 
as Flame Azaleas are worthy of ten 
times as much labor as the necessary 
preparations may entail. 

Because of their general sturdi- 
ness and lovely colors, these azaleas 
are most desirable in home land- 
scape plantings. Ferns, scillas, poly- 
antha primroses, epimediums, dog- 
tooth-violets, May-apples, and many 
other woodland wildflowers are ex 
cellent cover subjects for the leaf- 
mold pockets between and under- 
neath the azaleas. The shrubs them- 
selves grow very well in light shade, 
and even, in fairly heavy shade, 
though they need the encouragement 

(Continued on page 327) 














OF LIVELY INTEREST 


LITTLE ITEMS 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 
to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 
plants. The problem has been, however, to find space for 
all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages 
are being set aside for short reader-contributions each month. 
All readers are invited to contribute to this department. 


e EDITOR 





Aquilegia Blue Heaven 


By KATHLEEN MARRIAGE, (Colo.) 


T is the thrill of finding a new species, 

a new form, or a new color that 

keeps plant hunting an ever green 
interest. The unusual columbine, Aqui- 
legia Blue Heaven, is an example of this. 
It is, no doubt, a mutation, variant or 
sport of the lovely Rocky Mountain blue 
columbine whose perianth and long spurs 
are lavender-blue, the center petals 
white. The difference is that in Aqui- 
legia Blue Heaven the flower is all a deep 
lavender-blue, it has several extra petals, 
and has completely dropped all signs of 
spurs. At first glance the flower sug- 
double large-flowered clematis 
flower on an erect stem, the center a 
bouquet of bright yellow stamens. 

When this variety becomes more 
widely known it is sure to be a popular 
favorite; a group of plants in bloom 
makes a strong and attractive color ap- 
peal. Like most flowers of lavender- 
blue, its beauty is emphasized by sub- 
dued light; shade or semi-shade suits the 
lady’s complexion. 

So far this variety has been recorded 
as being found only in northern Colo- 
rado, on the east slope of the Rockies. 
My introduction to it was when Mrs. 


gests a 


Guy Baker of Boulder took me in June 
to one of its haunts by a stream at the 
thinning edge of aspen and_ spruce 
woods. She had found it, grown it in her 
garden, and christened it Blue Heaven. 
This woodsy glen displayed Aquilegia 
Blue Heaven and Aquilegia coerulea side 
by side with generous impartiality. What 
the dividing line is in heredity would be 
an interesting quest. To save seeds of 
Blue Heaven we have guarded the flow- 
ers from chance pollination by a gauze 
cap because columbines are such notori- 
ous mixers. Seeds thus protected, up to 
now, are producing plants true to type. 
Cultural requirements? Same old 
song. Almost all these Rocky Mountain 
natives prefer—and may sulk if they 
don’t get—adequate porous drainage un- 
der and around their lower roots. In 
the stiff clay of our garden we dig out 
the soil to the depth of a foot or more 
for them, put in a few inches of coarse 
gravel or chip-rock, then sand, and fill 
the top 3 or 4 inches with a mixture of 
peat moss, loam and sand. This gravel- 
peat bed ensures sufficient moisture as 
well as the drainage necessary to keep 
necks dry while the plants are dormant. 


American Shamrock 


By Mrs. R. J. DuNcoms, ( Minn.) 


UMMER bulbs are becoming quite 
popular, not only in our rock gar- 
dens, but in beds and borders, the 

only difference from the regular bulbs 
which find permanent homes in our gar- 
dens being that they must be dug and 
stored in a frost proof place over winter. 
Among such bulbs, new to my garden 
last summer, was a summer oxalis, 
known as the American Shamrock. 

The bulbs of these colorful flowers are 
rather small, about like marbles in size. 
They should be planted 3 or 4 inches 
deep in nearly any kind of soil when 
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dangers of heavy spring frosts are over. 
They will soon throw up pink satiny 
flowers on stems 10 or 12 inches long, 
surrounded by deep green velvety leaves 
of dark green having.a dark maroon 
band. An ordinary season will produce 
bloom in abundance, but frequent water- 
ing is necessary in dry weather. 

These bulbs may be used in many ways 
in the summer border. They may be 
planted in either single or double rows, 
6 inches apart each way to form a bor- 
der. They may be planted in small 
groups in rockeries, or they may be used 









The new Columbine Blue Heaven 


to good advantage in window boxes. 

They especially enjoy sunny spots and, 
if enough water is provided for their 
growth, will send up spike after spike 
of brilliant bloom all summer long. When 
finished blooming in the fall, dig and 
store in paper bags in the same manner 
as gladiolus are handled. 

If given a few weeks’ rest, they may 
be then potted up 2 inches deep in flower 
pots containing good garden soil. They 
will again give continuous bloom inside 
during winter months. 

These small bulbs are very inexpen- 
sive and can thus be purchased in quan- 
tities. Their continuous blooming period 
and their easy culture make them a boon 
to the busy gardener, beside giving a 
brilliant spot of bloom whether used 
alone, in groups, or in long borders. 
Their usefulness and beauty will become 
more and more popular when they are 
better known. 


The Whitest Flower 
By Beatrice Happrewuu, (Mass. ) 


HE beautiful Pearl-bush (Exochorda 

grandiflora) is said to be the whitest 
flower that grows. It certainly looked 
that way when we first saw a large speci- 
men bush, about 8 feet tall, in all its 
dramatic, cool white purity, with a back- 
ground of green. This plant was grow- 
ing on an estate on Cape Cod, which we 
visited during a garden tour one hot 
June day. We lost no time in ordering 
a pair of plants. It is interesting to 


watch the pearls forming along the 
branches, like beads, early in spring, 


getting larger and whiter until the flow- 
ers open wide in early June. The foliage 
is clean and pleasing. Our bushes grow 
in neutral soil with full sun and a fair 
amount of moisture. 
















































Gloxinia in a New Setting 


By FLORENCE KNOCK, ( Minn.) 


HE old house plant favorite, Glox- 

inia, has definite likes and dislikes 

as to soil and location. To succeed 
with it these requirements must be recog- 
nized and met. Gardeners know that the 
thick downy leaves must be protected 
from too much direct sunshine and that 
the leaves should not be moistened while 
watering the plant. Even when these 
rules are completely observed, the bud- 
ding season often brings only dismay. 
Blasted buds are an unweleome reward 
for tender plant care, but it’s the glox- 
inia’s way of saying that its wants have 
not been met. 

We have often been told that this bud 
blasting is the natural result from a 
starved plant, but I have found that cool 
fresh air is more necessary than frequent 
plant feedings. Cool country windows 
seem to offer just the right loeation, but 
the city home with a porch also has what 
it takes to satisfy this fresh air plant. 
Last summer I observed several porch- 
grown gloxinias, with numerous superb, 
richly colored flowers. Previously these 
plants had spent their summers in the 
house and most of the buds had dropped, 
or refused to reach their glorious ma- 
turity. 

Last summer I almost decided to elimi- 
nate the gloxinia from my plant collee- 
tion, because our house does not have a 
porch, For many years I have set the 


pots outdoors in a sheltered place, for 
The num- 
fall blooms usually has equalled 


their second or fall blooming. 
ber of 


the spring bloom, because of the bud 
blasting in the house. The foliage of a 
house-grown plant is usually spotless 
and beautiful when it is placed outdoors, 
but the blemishes soon appear. The 
change is too great for the previously 
sheltered thick leaves. 

Considering all my former gloxinia 
experience, I decided to try an entirely 
different method last spring. The tubers 
had been kept in the previous summer’s 
soil and pots during the winter, in a 
cool place in the basement. There they 
stayed until I felt sure of frost-free 
nights in the garden and until the soil 
had lost its severe chill. A space under a 
couple of plum trees was well spaded 
and leaf mold, peat and old dairy ferti- 
lizer were added to the soil. Here we 
planted the gloxinias. Purple Prince 
Albert was among the larger types, and 
I also set out several red and rose colored 


ones. Various of the smaller slipper 
types in rose and lavender were also 
planted. 


When the leaves began to appear they 
were unusually dark green and without 
spot or blemish. They continued in this 
choice condition all summer. No amount 
of rain or hand sprinkling seemed to 
affect that sturdy foliage. The plants 
grew low so did not need to be staked. 
They bloomed in August and not a bud 
fell or failed to open properly, even 
though many days were quite hot. 

I potted some of the plants just before 
the buds opened and they did not resent 





Probably no phase of bird watching is of more interest than observing the care and 
feeding of the young. This remarkable photograph of cedar waxwings was taken by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, Author of the book “Birvps Arounp New York Ciry” 





A duster made from a coffee can 


this change and new buds kept coming. 
In this way we could protect the delicate 
blossoms from rough weather. Another 
observation was that the shade and rich 
soil gave the deeper and 
stronger color. The blossoms that were 
picked soon after the buds opened, and 
were placed in vase arrangements in the 
house, kept fresh many days. 

This way of growing the gloxinia, in a 
new setting is especially suitable during 
the present time while we are all so busy. 
It offers maximum enjoyment for mini- 
mum care. 


blossoms a 


Homemade Insect Duster 
By Joun K. Karvovic, (IIl.) 


A PRACTICAL duster for combating 
‘insect pests in the Victory garden 
may be made by attaching an empty 
coffee can to the handle of an old shovel 
or spade. Several holes are punched 
through the bottom of the can with a 
nail for the passage of the insecticide. 
It may take a little experimenting to get 
the right size and number of holes. The 
ean is then fastened to the shovel handle 
with two stove bolts. When filled with 
lead arsenate, Paris green, or other in- 
secticides the duster will be found to be 


effective in combating garden pests, 
especially the cabbage worm, potato 


beetle, and others. 





Phlox and Tulip Combination 


I have the common early wild blue 
phlox set in a bed of Grenadier tulips. 
The phlox is quite hardy and may be 
transplanted even when fully budded.— 
(Mrs.) Ep Scuauuer, (Kans.) 
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NEWS 
CLUBS and 


FROM 
SOCIETTES 


Conducted by 


DOROTHY BIDDLE, 


(Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Rose Day in New York 


OR the second year, the New York 
Botanical Garden and the New York 
section of the American Rose Society will 
hold a rose growers’ day at the Garden in 
the Bronx, New York, on Tuesday, June 13. 
In the morning, there will be an inspection 
of the garden which contains 8000 plants 
and several hundred varieties. Speakers of 
the day include Dr. L. M. Massey of Cor- 
nell University whose topie is “Control of 
Rose Diseases Under Wartime Conditions,” 
and E. A. Piester of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who will discuss “The Newer Varieties of 
Their History and Promise.” The 
afternoon will be devoted to a rose round 
table with Dr. R. C. Allen, secretary of 
the American Rose Society, as moderator. 
All persons interested in rose culture are 
cordially invited to attend this program. 
Those planning to attend should notify the 
Botanical Garden or the editor of FLOWER 
GROWER. Persons attending should bring 
picnic lunches. 


_T 
Roses, 


Club Sponsors Dogwood Planting 


We the plans of the Garden Club of 
Larchmont are fulfilled, it is expected 
that Larchmont, N. Y., will be known far 
and wide as the “Town of the Dogwood.” 
Mrs. Harold H. Sharp, president of the 
Club, and her committee have enlisted the 
co-operation of town officials, civic organi- 
zations and individual property owners in 
the project. 

Part of the plan calls for planting a 
dogwood tree for each service man and 
woman whose name appears on the town’s 
honor roll. Plantings will be made not only 
at the important sections of the town but 
also on the grounds of property owners 
who will plant the trees to enhance the 
beauty of their surroundings. 


Judging Victory Garden Harvest 
Shows 
gga mony on how to judge Vic- 


tory gardens, how to prepare vegeta- 
bles for exhibition, at harvest shows, a 
suggested schedule for Victory garden ex- 
hibits, and material pertaining to 4-H 
Victory garden exhibits has been compiled 
in multigraph form by L. C. Grove of Iowa 
State College, Ames. Interested persons 
may obtain copies upon application to the 
college. 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticulture 
Award 


HE selection of Provost H. Harold 
Hume of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Florida as the 1944 re- 
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cipient of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden 


and Horticulture Award has been an- 
nounced by Swarthmore College. The 


award of $100C together with a gold medal 
is given “to that individual, organization, 
or agency which, in the opinion of the 
committee, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the science and art of garden- 
ing. 

At one time, Dr. Hume was President of 
the Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company, 
which specialized in the development of 
orange and grapefruit trees, palms and 
cycads as well as many varieties of shrubs 
and shade trees, 


George Robert White Award 


T its 115th annual meeting, the Massa- 
A chusetts Horticultural Society in Bos- 
ton awarded its gold George Robert White 
Medal of Honor to Richardson Wright, the 
editor of “House and Garden”. This award 
is made annually to the man, woman or 
institution in the United States or some 
other country who has done the most in 
recent years to advance the .nterest of 
horticulture in its broadest sense. Mr. 
Wright has long been chairman of the In- 
ternational Flower Show Committee of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and 
has written many garden books, 


Posthumous Award to Elizabeth M. 
Bodger 


HE All-Ameriea Selections award of 

honor has been awarded posthumously 
to the late Elizabeth M. Bodger (Mrs. Her- 
man J. Baertschiger) in recognition of her 
outstanding achievements in _ scientific 
flower seéd breeding and for her contribu- 
tions to horticultural literature., Miss 
Bodger was for many years in charge of 
all flower seed breeding work for the firm 
of Bodger Seeds, Ltd. In recent years she 
contributed a number of articles to 
FLOWER GROWER magazine. 


C. Stuart Gager Memorial Fund 


O that the name of Dr. C. Stuart Gager 

may always be remembered with appre- 
cjation and gratitude, the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanie Garden is raising a C. Stuart Gager 
Memorial Fund by voluntary subscription. 
Dr. Gager, who died last August, was direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden for 
33 years since its inception. The memorial 
selected will be determined by the size of 
the fund available, and will be thoroughly 
commemorative of Dr. Gager and of his 
life’s work. Those wishing to’ contribute 
should send checks to the Brooklyn Bo- 


Garden, 


tanic 
Brooklyn 25, New York, drawn to the order 


1000 Washington Avenue, 


of the C, Stuart Gager Memorial Fund. 


Primrose Society Activities 


HE April Quarterly of the American 

Primrose Society, containing 36 pages, 
has a number of excellent articles on the 
culture of various groups of primroses, in- 
cluding the juliae hybrids, auriculas, and 
a number of rare species. This bulletin is 
a valuable acquisition for all primrose fan- 
ciers and may be obtained with member- 


’ ship through the corresponding secretary 
PS SP © 


of the society, Mrs. S. R. Smith, Rt. 16, 
Box 102, Portland 2, Oregon. 

Robert W. Ewell of Portland, Oregon, 
was elected president of the American 
Primrose Society at the society’s meeting 
held April 18 in Portland. 


Annual Peony Show and Meeting 


HE 41st annual meeting and exhibition 

of the American Peony Society will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 24 and 
25. The facilities of the Milwaukee Gas- 
Light Company building, 626 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, have been offered for the soci- 
ety’s show. Information as to show 
schedules and instructions for shipping 
exhibition blooms may be obtained from 
the secretary of the society, W. F. Christ- 
man, Northbrook, Illinois. 


Victory Garden Color Film 


NEW one reel 16 mm kodachrome color 
A sound film, entitled “Fresh From the 
Garden,” is being loaned free, except for 
transportation charges, to responsible per- 
sons and organizations on application to 
the International Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. This picture covers all phases of 
vegetable gardening from seed bed prepara- 
tion to the final harvesting and storage of 
the crops. 


Question and Answer Radio Program 


NEW radio program called “Getting 

Down to Earth,” sponsored by Goulard 
& Olena, Incorporated, chemical manufac- 
turers, is being broadcast over WJZ, New 
York, every Sunday from 9:15 to 9:30 
a.m., EWT. The programs covers questions 
listeners may ask regarding the care of 
Victory gardens, la\.ns, flowers, and shrubs. 


Editor Made Institute Trustee 


T its last board meeting, the National 

Victory Garden Institute elected Paul 
F. Frese, editor of FLOWER GROWER, to the 
board of trustees. In its program this year, 
the Institute is stressing increased plant- 
ing of company Victory gardens. More 
children’s gardens are urged, too. 









S@ GARDEN CLUBS 
63 ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


99 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 














-Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


"ND °*ND 
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Is There a Sure Way to Control 
Moles? 


Can any reader recommend positive 
methods for eliminating moles from 
lawns and flower beds. Unless I can 
find a remedy quickly my entire lawn 
is in danger of being destroyed. Some 
flower beds are honeycombed with the 
runways despite liberal use of “Mo- 
logen” and traps.—R. H. ANDERSEN, 
(N. J.) 


PAD °AD *ND °ND AND 


More Mamillarias 


°N 


Could anyone give me names of 
nurseries which supply cacti? I have 
a collection consisting of about 200 
varieties. About 125 of these are 
Mamillarias, and I am especially in- 
terested in adding more of these to my 
collection. I have all the Mamillarias 
offered by Ralph W. Kelly, at Temple 
City, California, and also those listed 
by Johnson Cactus Gardens. I would 
like to know names of other large 
dealers.—(Mrs.) R. L. HILL, ( Mich.) 


FAD “AD “ND “AD *AD 


Giant Passion-Flower Wanted 


a) 


Where may I purchase Passiflora 
quadrangularis (granadilla)? It is a 
tall grower with large fragrant flow- 
ers of white, red and purple. The 
fruits are yellowish-green, and are up 
to 9 inches long.— (Mrs.) .W™M. 


"AD °ND 


garden questions. 


heard of a hibiscus breeder by the 
name of J. J. MeCann in Florida. Can 
anyone give me his address or that of 
any source of the plant mentioned 7— 
(Mrs.) T. D. EpMonson, (Ohio) 


Wants to Add to Magnolia 
Collection 


I have been making a collection of 
magnolia trees. Is there a book on 
magnolias? Does anyone know of any 
nurseries specializing in these trees? 
—A. E. ForMAN, (N. J.) 


Phlox Mary Boles Wanted 


Does anyone know of a_ nursery 
where I can obtain Phlox paniculata 
Mary Boles? Borsch used to list it but 
has not for three or four years.— 
(Mrs.) R. A. Brown, (Minn. ) 


How are White Currants Used? 


I would appreciate some recipes 
using white currants. The only thing 
we use them for is for shortcake.— 
(Mrs.) D. FRAVEL, (N. Y.) 


Source of Oleanders 
Where can I obtain the Chinese 


Sacred Lily and Oleanders ?— (Mrs. ) 
L. W. ULMAN, (Ohio) 


Who Has Vermont Beauty Pear? 


mont Beauty pear? The Department 


souri, recommends this as a very good 
pear for Missouri, but I have been un- 
able to find any nursery that lists it. 
—ORVILLE E, 


chase plants or seed of Achillea mil- 
lefolium “Cerise Queen” 
KRAYNIK, (Ohio). 


plants or seeds of the Incense plant, 
Humea elegans?—(Mrs.) Josepn L. 
Hypr, (Conn.) 


Odd Colored Westport Begonias 


dealer who has 
Beauty for sale, in other colors than 
pink ?—D, O, Livrneston, (N. Y.) 





Boescn, (Calif.) 


*NS 


Who Sells Sparrow Traps? 


a) 


chase a sparrow trap. 


aU) 


ago.—OLIvE M. GuNNISON, (N. Y.) 


a) 


Hibiscus Hybrids Wanted 


a) 


"AD °ND 





I wonder if any FLOWER GROWER 
readers can tell me where I can pur- 
I remember 
seeing one advertised several years 


I am greatly interested in the tropi- 
cal Chinese hibiscus, net the hardy 
northern shrub called hibiscus. I have 


Is Sea-Kale Grown? 


Where may I obtain seed or plants 
of a vegetable plant, Crambe mari- 
tima or Sea-Kale?—A. A. LONGMIRE, 
(Calif. ) 


Rare Scillas Wanted 


Where can I get the following 
scillas: S. nonscripta (S. nutans), 8S, 
festalis, S. puschkinioides, S. autum- 
nalis, S. monophylos (S. pumila), S. 
bifolia, S. amoena, S. italica, S. verna, 
S. sibirica alba ?—J. CookE, Jr., ( Me.) 


BERAREBRABAEAEL ASE, 


earia excelsa (Norfolk Island Pine) ? 
—Dr. J. 


chase a metal sundial and stand ?7— 


(Mrs.) R. H. Myers, ( Mich.) 


—A. D. L., (N. Y.) 






AD ND °ND 
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Where may I obtain trees of Ver- 


Horticulture, University of Mis- 


"AD °ND 


STEIMAN, ( Mo.) 


a) 


Achillea Cerise Queen 


Can anyone tell me where I can pur- 
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I—,JOSEPHINE 


"AD = °ND 


Who Has Incense Plant? 


Can anyone tell me where I can get 


"AD "AD "AD "AD 


Can anyone give me the name of a 
Begonia Westport 


"AD °ND 


Norfolk Island Pine Seed 
Who 


a) 


might have seeds of Arau- 


FARIAS, (Mexico) 


ba) 


Metal Sundial Wanted 


Can anyone tell me where I can pur- 


FAD *AD HD 


Iris Susiana Source? 


*N 


Where can Iris susiana be bought? 


aU) 


mea 


*"NS 








Summer Care of Geraniums 
Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) March 


I would suggest that where it is in- 
tended to lift geraniums and carry them 
over winter, it would be well to plant them 
out in the spring, leaving them in the pot 
—that is, planting pot and all, first re- 
moving any piece of pot that may be placed 
over the drainage hole in the pot. About 
two weeks before it is intended to lift the 
plant in the fall, cut all the shoots back 
severely. When lifted place in next larger 
size pot, adding not too rich soil. 

Geraniums do best if not given too good 
care. They will not bloom unless the roots 


are crowded, or root bound as the florist 
expresses it. They should be kept relatively 
dry and the soil in which they are grown 
should be rather poor.—R. L. BREHMER, 
(Ohio) 


Control of Gladiolus Thrips 
Answering Mr. O. R. Tomlinson ( Mich.) 
April, 1944, 


In the war against gladiolus thrips nico- 
tine sulphate is usually an effective control 
when used in the proportion of 2 table- 
spoonfuls, 6 tablespoonfuls corn syrup, or 
better brown sugar, and 3 gallons water. 
The standard and proved formula is 1 oz. 


tartar emetic, 2 oz. brown sugar, 3 gal. 
water. I have found D-X Rotenone effec- 
tive also. (See ad page 226 of April issue. ) 

Start spraying when the foliage is six 
inches high and continue every week there- 
after until buds show color. If a shower 
washes off the spray within the week, spray 
again. A disadvantage of all the above 
formulas is that they cannot be used with- 
out having sticky spikes after the bloom 
appears. However, if the thrips are not 


licked by that time there is little hope for 
good blooms. 

Elmer Gove, well known glad specialist 
of Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, 
Vermont, advises the use of DELBETAR, 
an insecticide and fungicide, for both a 
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HARDY GARDEN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Large-Flowering Varieties 


Well established 
pot grown plants 


Will bloom beau- 
tifully this year. 


hi PLANT NOW 
Special Introductory Offer 


Any 4 for $1.00 8 for $2.00 PREPAID 
New and fine, selected for outstanding performance 
ALGONQUIN showy SCIOTO SUNSET, — new 
‘lear yellow double flow- early flowering, prolific. 
rs. In full bloom Septem- Golden orange with slight 
suffusion of pink. Long 

















ber 15th. 
LAVENDER LAD Y— stemmed clusters, fine for 
jovely true lavender. 3inch cutting, beautiful in gar- 


den. Plants resemble cush- 
ion type - — but grow 
much larg 


flowers in perfect sprays. 
TASIVA—fine clear white 
double flowers. Very hardy. 


POHATCONG — full dou- Scioto QUEEN—similar 
ble flowers of silvery pink. to above. Flowers bright 
Long lasting, prolific. clear yellow. 


CUSHION OR AZALEA CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Dwarf, early flowering, growing into a large cushion of 
brilliant, long lasting flowers. Planted now will bloom 
this summer. Very hardy. These have been and are now 
the sensation of the garden plants for late summer and 
autumn bloom, Red Cushion, Pink Cushion, White Cush- 
ion, Bronze Cushion, Yellow Cushion. 


8 fine plants $2.00 Any 4 for $1.00 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. Guar- 
anteed true to name. Planting 
directions with each order. All Plants are 
labelled and shipped POSTPAID. Order 
Now. 


Sa ee (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
oned upper half of fl »wer is flame orange, lower half 
aces white. Strong grower and free _ fic owering. n- 
usual and rare. Each .65; three for $1.75; twelve for 
$5.50 prepaid 

















*MRS. PERRY—large beau- PURITY—Pure Coseh pink 
tiful clear pink, each, a large and fine. 60 
*BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE— ee — ilarg- 
tall dark red, each .50 est of all rec . 50 


cayacten line, rmkyi May SADLER—arce sal 
id ww, each... .- .60 mon pink. ...se+- -35 
ENCHANTRESS ae large, 


ALMON GLOW—new _ tall 
beautiful lilac rose. New 


s 
DOUBLE. Late. Brilliant 
*», cach... -60 SalMon ..ccccece -50 
HELEN ELIZABETH —light 
La France pink. Deeply BARR’S WHITE—a fine tall 
crinkled, long blooming white, large flowers with 
@ach sececsseces .50 maroon blotch......- 60 
*JOYCE—Beautiful ‘Ameri- 
can Beauty rose tall and 
free flowering, each .35 
Any three 50c varieties... ..eeeeeeeeeeee 1.30 
Rav three GOc varieties. .ccccccccccccece 1.60 


SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


DON’T DREAD 
INSECTS 


MILE THEM 


-~., 


ngauas Loui 


Easy to use and quick-acting. {It’s 
deadly to most garden insects, yet harme 
less to foliage. Helpful too in warding 
off fungus diseases. ‘‘Stabilized’’ by 
Hammond's patented process to give 
Greater killing power... A $J.00 bote 
tle (4 oz.) will protect an average gare 
den for the entire season. 

TRIAL SIZE, ONLY 35¢. 
Ask your dealer for Liquid Slug Shot— 
Write us for helpful 
Spray Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
6 Ferry St. © Beacon, N. ¥. 


PINK RADIANCE—a_ lovely 
large tall pink. New .50 







































preplanting dip and spray. I understand 

that it can be used on the blooms without 

damage and I have ordered some from the 

yg ae at Beckwith Gardens, North 
Manchester, Vermont. 

"Kesthas first step, I suggest, is to write 
to Mr. Albin K. Parker, Box 2, Norwood, 
Mass., enclosing $2.00 for Supplement 
Membership in the New England Gladiolus 
Society. They publish an authoritative 
Annual (200 page book) and three or four 
supplements on seasonal problems during 
the year. 

Don’t be discouraged and give up glads 
for thrips can be routed by persistent 
spraying with any of the formulas given 
above. I grow glads commercially for cut- 
flowers and am not losing any spikes from 
thrips.—J. M. Asn, (Pa.) 


How to Grow Baby Tears 
Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 


Helxine (hell-zy’nee) solieroli or Baby 
Tears generally grow much better as small 
plants while the larger plants are more 
susceptible to the damping-off fungus 
caused by too much moisture and poor 
aeration in the center of older plants. 

Try growing them in well drained neu- 
tral soil with very little humus, slightly 
lower temperature and very careful water- 
ing.—R. W. WARDIN, (Ia.) 


Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 


My Baby Tears, too, does fine for months 
then for no apparent reason commences to 
show dry leaves until it looks as if it were 
surely dying. When this condition appears, 
I am careful to water no more than abso- 
lutely necessary and when most of the 
foliage is dry, I cut it off. 

In a very short time new growth ap- 
pears and the plant is once more a thing of 
beauty. My plant is at least three or four 
years old. It has responded to this treat- 
ment beautifully each time although it ap- 
peared to all intents and purposes to be 
dying and past all hope of recovery.— 
OLGA Rot‘ TIEMANN, ( Mo.) 


Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 


Every winter I have a lovely pot of 
Baby Tears. I have found the secret of 
growing quantities by planting it out in 
the open ground after danger of frost is 
over. It spreads rapidly outside and re- 
quires no care. I take some up for winter 
and it continues to spread all over the pot. 
However, I do find it difficult to start 
through the winter. Once started, nothing 
can stop it but lack of water. Mine gets 
the morning sun.—(Mrs.) N. A. WISHART, 
(Penna. ) 


Source of Old Apple Varieties 

Answering Joseph W. Wiley (Ind.) April 

Harrison’s Nurseries of Berlin, Mary- 
land, have listed in their 1944 ‘catalogue 
the Yellow Belleflower, the Yellow Belle- 
flower Improved, the Summer Rambo and 
the Winter Rambo. They have a large se- 
lection of apples and other fruits —ORVILLE 
E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 


Ridding Pots of Worms 


Answering Mrs. J. C. 
November 


Pickins (W. Va.) 
Submerge the pot in a tub or basin of 
water leaving the tops of the -plant out of 


the water. Let stand over night and in the 
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morning the earth worms will have 
crawled out of the pot and will be found 
in the basin of water. This is on the same 
principal as the earth worms crawling out 
of the ground when the ground becomes 
soaked after a good rain. 

It will not harm the plant and is an 
easy way to rid the soil of worms.— (Mrs. ) 
FANNIE SMITH, (West Virginia) 


Another remedy for worms in flower 
pots: enough permanganate of potash to 
color the water deep pink. This will drive 
them out in a hurry.—BeEssIz R, Buxton, 
(Mass. ) 


Red Passion-Flower Source 


Answering 


Charles R. Parks (Ind.) April 


Plants of Passiflora manicata are listed 
by California Nursery Co., Niles, Cali- 
fornia, and Hallowell Seed Co., 256 Market 
St., San Francisco 11, Calif.—BIRNEY 
MARBLE, (Mich. ) 


Answering Mrs. Charles R. Parks (Ind.) 
April 


Hallawell Seed Co., 265 Market St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif., offers plants of the 
scarlet Passion-flower, Passiflora mani- 
cata, in gallon containers at 85 cents each. 
—ANTOINETTE DwiGutT, (N. J.) 


Book on Prairie Flowers 
Answering Mrs. E. Bretschneider 
March 


“Flora of the Prairies and Plains of 
Central North America” by Dr. Axel Ryd- 
berg, and published by The New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y., in 
1932, is the best book I have found on the 
Great Plains plants. I obtained my copy 
through Rex. D. Pearce last year after a 
vain search in bookstores. The price is 
$5.50. It has glossary, list of abbrevia- 
tions, measurements, etc., 969 pages, in- 
dexed.— (Mrs.) Harry E. Troviizo, ([a.) 


(S. D.) 


Old Fashioned Amaryllis 
Answering Lucy H. Dickey (Ia.) March 


If you will write to Mrs. P. A. Kane, 
1001 McIlvaine St., San Antonio 1, Texas, 
she can send you the seed of the old fash- 
ioned salmon and orange amaryllis.— 
MARGARET JONES, (Texas) 


Answering Lucy H. Dickey (Ia.) March 


Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., sells 
both amaryllis and clivia seed.—( Mrs.) 
E, C. GorreEi, (Ind.) 


Old Type of Amaryllis 
Answering Lucy H. Dickey (Ia.) March 


The old-fashioned salmon Amaryllis can 
be obtained from Viewland Dahlia and 
Glad Gardens, R. 1, Carrollton, Ohio.— 
(Mrs.) L. W. ULMAN, (Ohio.) 


Curing Rot of Cacti 


Answering Mrs. William A. 
(Penna.) February 


Wanner 


For dry rot on cacti try watering thor- 
oughly once a week with the followimg : 
2 teaspoons ammonia to ] quart wi ater. 
Continue this treatment for 13 weeks. Cut 
off affected leaves and dust with sulphur. 
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lark spots appearing on cacti, spoiling 
he looks of the plant but not seeming to 
ffect its growth, may be due to poor soil. 
The remedy is well rotted manure.— 
(Mrs.) Forrest E. Minick, (Il1.) 


Where to Get White Currants 


Answering Mrs. J. B. Spencer (Mo.) Feb- 
ruary 


If you will send to Sonderegger Nursery’ 


f Beatrice, Nebr., you will find your white 
urrants, and their white currants are 
plendid and heavy _ bearers.—( Mrs.) 
LEWIS MAYNARD, (Ill.) 


White currants can be purchased from 
Emlong’s, Stevensville, Michigan.— (Mrs. ) 
LESLIE WATERMAN, (Ind.) 


The Opopanax 


Answering Blanche M. Marthis (Fla.) 
March 


Your inquiry brought up pleasant memo- 
ries of the fragrant flowers of Opopanax 
(Acacia farnesiana) which I saw some 
years ago in Florida. I suggest that you 
try Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida, 
or Griffing Bros. Nurseries, Beaumont, 
Texas.—S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Penna.) 


Golden Leaved Edging Plant 


Answering Mrs. F. E. Linebaugh (Calif.) 
March 


Seed of the plant you desire may be ob- 
iained from Vaughan’s Seed Store, 10 
West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
or 47 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y., 
under the name Pyrethrum aureum Golden 
eather.—BeEerRTA D. Guarpb, ( Va.) 


Yellow Leaved Feverfew 


Answering Mrs. F. E. Linebaugh (Calif.) 
March 
Seeds of the yellow leaved feverfew may 
be had from Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 
Church Street, New York, N. Y., under the 
name Pyrethrum aureum.—(Mrs.) J. W. 
rAYLOR, (Ind.) 


The Double Poinsettia 


Answering Lucy Breen (Texas) May 

Double red poinsettia can be obtained 
from Paul J. Howard, 11700 National 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., and from 
the Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 
The latter firm also carries the Poinsettias 
in white and pink.—(Mrs.) J. RoBErtT 
CHRISMON, (N. C 


White Baby Primrose Seed 
Answering Mrs. J. B. Smith( Penna.) May 


Trivett Seed Co., 134 Washington St., 
New York City, carry the W hite Beauty 
and Avalanche Star in white baby prim- 


rose, — (Mrs.) J. Ropert CHRISMON, 
(R. 0.) 


Purple Basil Seed 


Answering C, A. Thayer (Iowa) May 


Purple Basil seed may be secured at 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm, Box No. 1, Morris- 
town, New Jersey.—Lewis J. Laury, (Pa.) 
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Home Oven t last! A simple, scientific 


method of food conservation 
right in the home... @ com- 

Dehydrator pact oven dehydrator for use 
in gas, electric, oil or coal 

ovens! The Monroe Oven De- 
hydrator conserves fruits and 
vegetables for the coming 
winter. Used in open oven at 
low heat—has 3 drying trays, 
fits majority of ovens (11/2" 
high x 14%" wide x 17/2" 
long). Complete instructions 
for preparing foods. Made of 
hardwood, easy to assemble. 
$5.95 


(Shipping weight 61/2 Ibs.) 
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¢ I. [ EmmMeErX 
145 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















a 
—Don't burn your leaves !— 


Leaves, like other garden wastes, are rich in plant food—if properly treated. The leaves 
of a single tree will produce several hundred pounds of rich fertilizer, provided they are 
mixed with ADCO and kept moist for a few weeks. Don’t use lime—it is disastrous—but 
treat them only with ADCO. 








Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, weeds, etc. —contain everything needed 
by growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed with a small 
proportion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedily converted into rich 
organic plant food. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25-lb. bag of 
ADCO, costing about $2.00, makes half a ton of splendid fertilizer. 


If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, “The Life of the 
Soil,”” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies or we ship direct. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 


», STAR GUIDE TO GOOD ROSES — FREE 


Get it now—order early for Fall delivery, 

















f . avoid disappointment. There's a very 
limited supply this year. 
| AVAILABLE NOW—on prompt order 





9 DAINTY MINIATURES $49.10 


Catalog Value, $2.50 POSTPAID 


‘ ¥%PIXIE. World's tiniest white rose. 75c¢ each. 
Compare 7 PIXIE minia- yeMIDGET. Smallest, fully double, rose-red. $1 each. 
tures (in glass vase, 1% ¥%TOM THUMB. Crimson. Buds smaller than a grain 


inch high th 
hybrid yl ~ aa of corn. 75c each. ALL THREE, $2.10. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 405, Pa. 








GBYE BUS, 17S 
Bug-a-boo 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 






Kills or 
controls practically 
all garden pests 











maint 0 


U7) 
Kan. GS 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
W DEFECTIVE OR wg 
ras Avvranisto THES 





SEE HOW HEALTHY 
GARDENS STAY 
WITH THIS FAST, 

EFFICIENT SPRAY! 










So amazingly powerful that you 
can get 12 to 18 gallons from 
just 4 ounces! Harmless to you 
and your pets. Easy to mix— 
won’t clog sprayer. Contains 
Rotenone. 





Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 





Lilies for Permanence— 


Once established, lilies bloom for years in the 
permanent _ border. Wonderful, too, as cut 
flowers—lasting for weeks in bouquets. Bulbs 
are scarce now, so better hurry. Send a card 
for a catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187f, Everson, Wash, 








TUNE IN TO WJZ 


EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 


9:15 TO 9:30 


FOR A HELPFUL GARDEN PROGRAM 
“GETTING DOWN 
TO EARTH” 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 
140 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. C. 

















Dig for Victory 


(Continued from page 315) 


lead arsenate and 6 parts hydrated lime 
thoroughly applied will give good con- 
trol. 


Tomatoes. There is still time to set 
out plants for good production at the 
end of the season. The early plants will 
be growing freely, and the matter of 
rubbing out lateral growth and training 
will need attention. Where the plants 
were set about 15 inches apart in the 
row it is best to pinch out all laterals 
and tie the single stem to a stout stake. 
When trained on a fence or trellis and 
spaced 2 feet apart one or two of the 
bottom laterals may be trained in also. 
A common trouble likely to show up in 
a dry period, particularly on sandy soil, 
is a blackened arca in the ripening fruit 
known as blossom-end rot. To prevent 
this as far as possible apply a good 
muleh of littery material early in sum- 
mer when the soil is moist after a rain 
or a good watering. A light feeding 
when the first fruits show color may be 
applied to advantage if the soil is on the 
lean side. 


Late celery. This is not the easiest 
crop to grow in the home garden, but it 
is well worth a little extra effort. The 
main thing is to provide rich soil, and 
water freely as may be needed to keep 
the plants growing without check. Late 
celery gives the best quality stems, and 
a good planting time and place is to fol- 
low early peas. It pays to dig a trench 
the width of a spade and to its full 
depth, put a good layer of rotted manure 
in the bottom, then fill to within 2-inches 
of the top with soil enriched with com- 
post or a sprinkling of fertilizer. Get 
sturdy plants, trim the leaves and long 
roots, and set firmly 6 inches apart. 
Water in well, and shade for a few days 
if the weather is bright. 

The cole crops. At the end of the 
month the May-sown cabbage, eruli- 
flower, broccoli, kale and savoy may be 








large enough to set out. Should there b 
a showery period take full advantage « 
it to get the plants in under the mos 
favorable conditions. Savoy is of mor 
delicate flavor than plain cabbage, an 
along with kale ean withstand more frost 
Both keep well for several weeks int 
winter just cut and set on the floor o 
the cold cellar. 


Late sowing. A short row of chard 
sown at this time will give good picking 
after the early batch is past its best. A 
few feet of beets and carrots may bh 
sown for a succession of tender roots, 
but the main sowing for winter storag: 
may be delayed until the last of th 
month or even into July. Continue the 
sowing of snap beans and sweet corn to 
avoid a break in supply if possible. 
There is still time to sow cucumbers and 
squash. Of the latter Cocozelle and the 
green and golden acorn varieties are fa- 
vorites for the small garden. 


Chores. Keep the hoe or cultivator 
shiny by frequent use this month. It is 
good practice never to allow the surface 
to remain packed after rain any longer 
than necessary to dry out enough to work 
freely. Only a shallow cultivation is 
neessary, and the dust mulch it makes 
helps to conserve soil moisture. Watch 
beans for the appearance of the adult 
Mexican bean beetles as they go about 
their egg-laying mission. Give them a 
shot of a rotenone or other good dusting 
preparation, and apply it from the un- 
der side of the leaves, preferably in early 
morning while the plants are moist. 
Carry the fight to other insect pests on 
first appearance, and do not give them 
time to over-run the plants. Use sprays 
or dusts as directed on the container. 
Watch the onions in particular for the 
presence of thrips, a small insect which 
rasps the surface of the leaves, causing 
silvery streaks and a checking of growth 
unless dealt with on sight. 


ey 


Courtesy Parks and Recreation 


This memorial fountain, located in City Park, New Orleans, La., has the elements 


of good architectural design combined with appropriate landscape planting. 


It sets 


a high standard for new memorials now being planned for post-war development 
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Freezing Fruits 
(Continued from page 308) 


berries quickly and there can be almost 
instantaneous action of juice and sugar 
to create syrup. When strawberries are 
frozen whole using syrup, care should 
be taken in selecting only those berries 
which are meaty and firm of flesh, or 
else the whole berry will become ex- 
tremely mushy. 


Package immediately and label. Those 
fruits treated with syrup ean be put di- 
rectly into the cartons for freezing as 
they are washed and trimmed for table 
use. Fill only one container at a time, 
allowing 10 per cent head space for ex- 
pansion during freezing; cover fruit 
with the required syrup (thin, heavy or 
medium); close the container; label the 
package indicating contents and date 
packed; and place the finished package 
either in the freezing compartment of a 
home freezer, or in the refrigerator until 
it ean be transferred to space in a locker. 

Prepare small quantities ata time of 
those fruits treated with sugar. Mix by 
slow and gentle stirring; fill the contain- 
ers, also allowing headroom for expan- 
sion; label indicating contents and date 
packed; place either in the freezer, or 
under refrigeration. 

Approximately an inch of headroom 
must be allowed for expansion of the 
liquid on fruits. 

There isn’t the necessity of moisture- 
vapor-proof eartons for storage of fruits 
that there is with vegetables. But it is 
essential that eartons for freezing fruits 
be water-tight, otherwise the liquid may 
seep through the carton. However, the 
use of air-tight cartons helps to retard 
oxidation (browning). 

When moving packages to a locker 
plant, it is essential that the fruit be 
taken to the plant as soon after packag- 
ing as possible, without allowing the 
product to become warm in transit. 


Proper freezing and storage. The 
same freezing and storage rules apply to 
fruits as to all other foods. Place them 
in the freezing compartment in direct 
contact with the metal freezing surfaces 
and allow ample room for air eireulation 
around each package. More rapid freez- 
ing is obtained if some method of foreed 
air circulation is employed such as an 
electrie fan. Fruits should be frozen 
within twenty-four hours, otherwise the 
product is endangered; it may spoil, or 
there may be discoloration and off-flavor 
in the frozen product. 

A low constant temperature of zero F. 
or below for storage is of prime impor- 
tance. A fluctuating storage temperature 
is undesirable. 

Even though fruits as a elass are more 
lifficult to freeze without a radical 
change in their appearance, flavor, tex- 
ture and color, the rules governing the 
procedure are relatively simple and ean 
e followed easily. If they are followed 
is outlined above, you can be assured of 

successful frozen pack and a delightful 
treat when your frozen fruits are served 
out of season. 
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HIS wonderful Oregon 
Trail Mixture of Daffo- 


S$ hi 5 
yy Ing 5S dils and Narcissi is not to be 


confused with ordinary Mix- 
tures. It is a specially selected 
blending. of Oregon-grown 
short-cup, short-trumpet, and 
long-trumpet varieties. The 
bulbs are large, plump, dou- 


Famous 
ble-nose, weighing close to 


NAR ( i S S | S ten pounds to the hundred. 


f NAT RALIZING Every one guaranteed to 
or bloom. 


ORDER NOW—GUARANTEED SAVING OF 15% 
By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure you of at least 15% saving 
under regular catalog prices. And in addition to the saving, you have the assurance of getting 
the bulbs. you want. 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD UNTIL JUNE 15TH 
50 bulbs $2.85 ©@ 100 bulbs $4.95 © 1000 for $46.50 © 2000 for $85.50 
Shipments are postpaid in the 1st and 2nd postal zones. For zones 3 and 4 add 15 cents per 
50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. ‘o 
zones 7 and 8, bulbs are shipped express collect. Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall 
planting. 
FREE—ADVANCE BULB LIST OFFERING SAVINGS UP TO 20% 


Write now for our Advance Bulb List—ready August Ist. It lists practically all the items that 
are in the regular Fall catalog—and at important savings. You will also receive our beautifully 
illustrated Bulb Catalog which is issued about September 10th. 


Send now for your copy to be sure of avoiding disappointment. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc., Madison Ave. near 59th St., New York, N.Y. 














FINER PANSIES 


Three choice varieties: bril- lows, maroons, purples, many 
liant Giant Swiss in yellow, ruffled, 4 in. flowers, mixed 
Orange, henna, flame, pink, colors only: Clarke Blend, 
rose, carmine, fuchsia, blue, balanced mixture of these 
3’, in. blooms, mixed colors two superb strains. Your se- 
only: Hybrids in exquisite lection, pkt 600 seeds $1.00, 
pastels, striking bronze tones, trial pkt 50c, including plant- 
unbelievably beautiful yel- ing guide. 


Free Pansy and Primrose catalogue on request 
q 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


Colossal Polyanthus seed, mixed, ready in July, pkt $1.00. 




















DUSTS and SPRAYS 
MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY 
MOM yr rs 








USE REGULARLY 


for Insect pests and plant diseases 


VICTORY GARDEN 


Rotenone-Sulfur Dusting Mixture. Con- 
trols Cabbage Worms, Flea Beetles, 
Th rips, Mexican Bean Beetles, Mildew, 
and Leaf Spot. 


HYDROXCIDE 


Bordeaux-Arsenical 





Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away pes- 
ky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn against 
. mosquito malaria-carriers.) CitrOdors, used 
Controls Inseets and Diseases on Pota- by the million, are guaranteed to burn 


POTATO SPRAY 


complete spray. 


15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed with at- 
tractive black cup-holders. Stock up now. 


Per Pair $]-00 Py 


Order extra candles for REFILLS: 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


MAIL REMITTANCE TODAY 
POSTPAID IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


B RE ‘6 K’ 914 Breck Bidg. 


S Boston 9, Mass. 


toes, Tomatoes, Garden Vegetables, Small 


Fruits. 


Copper Mildew Spray Powder. High 
copper content. Cont.ols Blight, Mildew, 
Leaf Spot. No unsightly residue. | 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICAUS 
OfVisION GF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Sold by Leading Garden Supply Dealers 


























A TRULY REGAL MUM” 





The finest “mum” in our collection and 
also the hardiest. An exquisite new one 
with stiffly petaled double blooms so 
perfectly arranged that they look like 
greenhouse-grown ones. Blooms two 
inches in diameter. Flowering in late 
August and September. The coloring is 
a blending of chrome and cadmium yel- 
low, and soft tinted old gold with a 
slight undertone of rose. 


$1.00 each Three $2.75 Doz. $8.50 


TRITOMA 
“SPRINGTIME” 


A fascinating new Tri- 
toma flowering in early 
July. Upper part of 
flower rich coral red, 
lower part iyory white. 
Very graceful and 
showy. Completely 
vinter hardy. Abun- 
dant bloomer. Easy to 
grow. Free from all 
pests. 





65¢ each Three $1.75 


Doz. $5.50 


SEND FOR BOOK-CATALOG 


Truly’ the most beautiful floral catalog ever 
published! 184 pages with more than 200 
true-to-life color illustrations of newest and 
finest Wayside offerings. Full of detailed 
cultural information and advice. To be sure 
of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose 25c, coins or stamps, with your 
request to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 




















LILY SEED 


rrr Pkts. 35c 
a) Oe! eae Pkts. 25c 
“Fall Easter Lily’....Pkts. 25c 
Bloom in one year 
All above 75c postpaid 


CAMPBELL SEEDS Tore 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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rh Gh fet MAAS 
Re TRI-OGEN, Dust or Spray, as preferred, can 

+ fillanimportant place in your gardenkit. Long 

ar by a ae tis — — to 
j\' ictory gardeners. Controls Black Spot and 
AEN wl Mildew on Roses; kills a . ; 

reat many Insect pests. Write for free 

ulletin on Insect and Plant Disease control. 

ROSE MFG. CO. 

104 Ogen Bidg. Beacon N. Y. 


alla 
2. Forms — Either Dust or Spray 




















Iris Favorites 
(Continued from page 311) 


Prairie Sunset (2), City of Lincoln 
(17), Ruth Pollock (37) and Elsa Sass 
(46). Jacob Sass nearly qualified an- 
other team, for he had three other iris, 
Blue Shimmer (19), Sunset Serenade 
(32) and Moonlight Madonna (42). 

Besides the tabulation of iris arranged 
according to their numerical average, | 
have also grouped them according to 
their color classification. In each color 
group they are arranged according to 
their popularity. 

At this time of the year, iris are in 
full glory in nearly all sections of the 
eountry. Now is the time to visit iris 
gardens and to see these outstanding 
symposium iris in bloom. Selections of 
varieties can then be made and later or- 
dered from any of a number of commer- 
cial dealers. These iris will be shipped 
by the dealers in July and August giving 
home gardeners ample time to throw out 
older varieties which have been super- 
ceded by better varieties and to prepare 
the beds for these newer and more at- 
tractive creations. If, perchance, iris are 
not planted until September and Octo- 
ber, remember that they should be 
mulehed during the first winter in order 
to keep them from heaving. 


Parasitism in the Plant World 


(Continued from page 300) 


means of which the carbon dioxide of 
the air is converted into protein and 
starch which are built into the structure 
of the plant. In the first year of its 
growth, no leaves are produced. The 
suckers extend their growth parallel 
with the limb, never encircling it and 
thus endangering the flow of sap in the 
limb. 

While not a complete parasite, yet it 
can only grow as above described and 
yields nothing of benefit to its host, for 
while possessing leaves and chylorophy] 
which aid to its own nutrition, the host 
tree as well as the parasite would die 
it all of the tree’s branches and leaves 
were removed and only the mistletoe 
allowed to remain. 

A ‘‘complete parasite’’ is wholly de- 
pendent upon some other living strue- 
ture for its nourishment and yields 
nothing of benefit to its host. Last sum- 
mer while driving to and trom my office, 
I had the most excellent opportunity of 
observing the growth of dodder as it 
developed upon a hedge of knot-weed 
or polygonum which grew along the 
roadside. And I must admit as I saw 
it develop day after day to the apparent 
discomfiture of the hedge of knot-weed, 
[ took an almost fiendish delight in see- 
ing the knot-weed getting the worst of 
the struggle for I have no use for it 
any more than I have for dodder. 

Dodder starts out in life with an ap- 
parent determination to obtain its nour- 
ishment without producing it itself. 
Immediately that the little plant germi- 
nates, it seems to seek out a host to 
which to attach itself. It possesses a 


? 
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sloo SPECIALS 


BUTTERFLY BUSH. I red, 1! blue, 1 pink 


3 for $1.00 








PINK SAINTPAULIS 








WHITE SAINTPAULIA 











EE Ss cnbiuaeeans sence wee ....1—$1.00 
ASPARAGUS, 2 year old..........-.-.-- 25 for $I 
RHUBARB. Quality roots......ccccece. 6 roots $I 
HEMLOCK 12 to 15 inches, 3 times trans 

NE Rg hoo a baie aeeeiane 6 for $1.00 
TE PT, 8 Yin ccc cccccceccccess 8 for $I 
RHODODENDRONS, 3-year .............- 6 for $1 
BLUE GLADIOLUS. Hardsome, Rare... .20 for $1 
GLADIOLUS Rainbow asst. .......... 35 for $1.00 
HOLLY (Ilex Opaca) 12 to 15 in. both types. Fine 

for hedging ........ .... 10 for $1.00; $9 per 100 


No Cataleg 


Add 10¢ each dollar purchase for packing 
and postage up to $5. $5 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
Dept. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. 








PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTING 


with 


keep dogs aways from your 





evergreens, garden plants, 
trees, shrubs. Also cats, 
mice, moles and = rabbits. 1 a 


Easy and economical to use. 
Harmless to Humans or ani 


mals, Non-poisonous, non- ™ DOGZOFF” 
inflammable. Just try it and Copyright 1933 
convince yourself. 

Protect your Piants! Order Now! 

3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Qt. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 



















Feed roses all 
summer. . get 2nd 
crop blooms 
in Fall! 
Bigger Victory Garden yields? 
Use Fulton’s plant food tablets after 
vegetables come up through the ground. 
One tablet to each plant is a complete meal, 
plus Vitamin B1. Repeat as directed. Results 
or your money back. Easy-to-use. Will not 
burn. 25c, 50c, $1, $2.75. Dealers or post- 

paid Plantabbs Co., Baltimore-1, Md. 


} FULTON’S plant food in TABLET form 


PLANTABBS 
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Orly? Greenhouse 
$117. and Up 


Made in sections all ready for fast assembly 


with hooks and bolts. No cutting, no 
ped gg ~ 4 glazing. Ideal for starting vegetables 

flowers for earlier spring gardens. Per- 
fect for growing anything in any season. 
One 5 by 10 ft. for $117 to attach to your 
home. Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalog E 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 


fitting, 














SHELBURNE HYBRIDS 


—the better Regal Lilies;—May be planted now 
for July flowers 
bulbs, 55¢ each; 
postpaid 
Send for free literature, and list of Hardy Plants 
and Rare Shrubs. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc., Shelburne, Vt, 
x * 


Husky, 6/8" 10 for- $4.95, 








GR. ARDEN TRACTOR & 
DOWER MOWER 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 607 

















IRIS —+the Victory 
Gardener’s Flower 


Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $i! 
Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can oO! 

Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially Gesigned for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in ee 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply; 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 

stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 




















the 
From the seed a little thread-like 
growth develops and this, as it rises 
from the soil begins cireuitous excur- 


little root but this does not enter 
soil. 


sions as it extends in length. As soon 
as it reaches a plant such as clover, al- 
falfa or flax, which are favorite hosts, 
it eneireles the stem with several tight 
turns and then develops suckers from 
the surfaces in contact with the host 
plant. 

From this time on dodder grows with 
surprising rapidity and even when de- 
tached from the original dodder plant, 
its growth is said to continue unabated, 
if still attached to the host plant. In 
the large plant which I observed, the 
parasite possessed no leaves consisting 
only of a net-like growth of countless 


orange-yellow stems with no sugges- 
tion of green chlorophyl. The stems 
were tightly twined about the strong 


growing stems of the knot-weed which 
soon showed evidence of becoming very 
much discouraged and overwhelmed by 
the rapidly spreading dodder which ul- 
timately covered an area of the hedge 
about 15 feet in length. It is easily 
possible that this immense plant was 
the product of but one seed. 

The latter part of the summer the 
dodder began to produce its blossoms in 
enormous numbers which were followed 
by countless seeds. The blossoms were 
a faint pink and so small that a glass 
was needed to study their parts. The 
owner of the property graciously per- 
mitted the dodder to grow to enable me 
to observe its life cycle but when it 
died, cut it down and burned over the 
whole area to destroy the seed. 

I do not admire a parasite, be it ani- 
mal or plant in origin, but I did enjoy 
observing this example of a parasite 
and its ultimate effect upon the host to 
which it grew attached. The host plants 
were seriously damaged by the parasite 
even to being killed by it while the 
parasite developed nothing of beauty 
or utility despite its ‘‘easy way of life.’’ 


DDT May Protect 
Crops 


DT, a chemical product which is 
creating as much excitement and 


interest in the field of insect con- 
trol as penicillin is in the field of medi- 
cine, is being used in laboratory tests at 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins. 

Dr. George M. List of the college Ex- 
periment: Station has found that DDT 
is very effective in controlling insect 
pests in the greenhouse, with no evident 
plant injury. This material is revolu- 
tionary in insect control in that it is ef- 
fective in killing pests on treated sur- 
faces for a considerable length of time 
after the first application. It acts as 
beth a contact and stomach poison, thus 
killing the two main types of insects 
known. ‘ 

DDT is not available for general use 
in insect pest control at present and 
probably will not be until the war is 
over, since practically all of the sub- 
stance is used for military purposes. 
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WANTED! 


MORE FOOD FROM 
VICTORY GARDENS! 








The need for home-grown food 
is greater than ever. Victory 
Gardens must be better gardens 
this year! 


You'll find gardening easier and 
more fun if your dealer can fur- 
nish a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe. It’s 
a never-tiring helper that makes 
it easy to give your garden the 
care that assures better, more 
abundant crops! They’re scarce 
right now, though, so see your 
dealer quickly ! Ask him for your . 
copy of Planet Jr.’s novel gar- 
dening booklet ‘Grow What 
You Eat,” or write us. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3414 N. 5th Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


IRIS IRIS 


For Better Iris Send Your Next Order To 


LaBUNDY IRIS GARDENS 


2577 Oxford St. Memphis 12, Tennessee 
ONE OF AMERICA FINEST IRIS GARDENS 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


pAFFODILS 


Whether 

you want some of the 
senderd good varieties or you 
are a connoisseur and desire 
the finest of the recent intro- 
ductions, you should have our 
illustrated ist. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest se- 
lections of the newer varieties. 


LEBANON. ORFZON 































NEW REDWOOD BARK MULCH 
@ REVIVES TIRED SOIL! 
@ REDUCES CARE AND LABOR! 
@ WORKS MIRACLES with all kinds 
of planting! 
Tested and Approved! 
Every foot of your planted ground 
will produce far beyond expecta- 
tion if you apply, according to 
simple directions, this amazing 
new soil insulator — SANI-SOIL. 
Convenient to use! Either as a 
mulch or as a conditioner to keep 
soil moist, loose and friable. 
Ask for SANI SOIL At Your Local Dealer 
Or Write To 
(Eastern Distributors) (Western Distributors) 
McHUTCHISON & CO. | EDWARD L. EYRE&CO. 


95 Chambers Street Merchants Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 











“polnts"for 


GARDENERs 


Wouldn't You 
\ like to have... 


1, The Book “What Every Rose-Grower 
Should Know.” 


2. A_subscription to the American Rose 
Magazine. 













3. The American Rose Annual—a hand- 
somely illustrated book summarizing 
the year’s advance in rose culture. 


4, Use of the Loan Library of rose books. 
. Help on personal Rose Questions. 


5 
6, Fellowship with others who admire 
Roses. 


All this can be yours by 
becoming a member of 


THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
Dues only $3.50 per year; 3 years for $10 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


She AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


0 Enclosed find my check for $——____ 


for____years dues, 













0 Before joining I would like more detailed 
information. 


Name 





Sireet 





City 





Box 687: HARRISBURG, PENNA. 








Rock Garden Plants and Pattern 


(Continued from page 307) 


of flowers and foliage is a diaphanous 
veil of color superimposed upon the 
structural pattern of the rocks. 

The accompanying photographs are 
views of “Tumbling Waters,” our garden 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. It consists of a 
series of pools that catch a spring-fed 
stream as it descends a steep hillside in 
a wood, The pools are connected by 
caseades and waterfalls where the stream 
passes between and over rocky ledges. 
Where the slope is steepest, the ledges 
make a glen-like formation and farther 
on, where the slope is less precipitous, 
are large boulders deposited in the Gla- 
cial Era as a terminal moraine. Between 
them, with many changes of direction, 
the water flows till it slackens in quiet 
stretches between _ primrose-covered 
banks, 

A few words about planting is here 
appropriate. Do not put a plant here 
and there but group them in masses and 
repeat at intervals to make a pleasing 
spatial pattern of color. These masses 
will have forms which should be related 
to one another. Each variety of plant 
enriches the pattern with its distinctive 
color or contrast of foliage. The combi- 
nations selected will depend on the choice 
of the gardener who should choose those 
plants that grow easily in his garden. 
Variations in soil, sunshine and drainage 
are determining factors and the wise 
gardener will work with and not against 
them. 

Thus in our garden Saxifraga caespi- 
tosa, MOssy saxifrages, are 
planted along the edges of 
the stream for they like 
moisture. They form 
masses of dark green ros- 
ettes from which rise in 
May countless — slender 
stems bearing dainty 5-pet- 
aled flowers three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, 
whose pink and white chal- 
ices nod and sway in every 
breeze. They grow best in 
cool weather and their foli- 
age is not harmed when en- 
closed in ice. In the heat 
of summer they retuse to 
grow and are then in great 
danger unless their roots 
are constantly damp. Their 
culture requires top dress- 
ing with leaf mold, sand 
and limestone chips into 
which the rosettes are 
pressed after their wiry 
slender roots are spread 
out and covered. The ros- 
ettes increase quickly. 





Tris cristata alba, dainty bloom 
of mossy saxifrages, lavender 
aubretia with Myosotis alpes- 
tris carpet the slope beneath a 
large ledge stone forming a 
bridge over the stream 
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Their propagation is easy. Pull the 
clumps apart and plant each rosette 
separately and keep it well watered and 
soon where there was one rosette the 
will be many and the following May 
there will be a mist of trembling loveli- 
ness over them. 

Imagine the four-pointed stars of 
Houstonia cerulea -or better still H. 
serpyllifolia, which is a darker blue; 
imagine [ris cristata, Myosotis alpestris, 
lavender aubretia and far back the 
phloxes G. F. Wilson and Vivid, masses 
of Viola striata and in the erevices of 
the rock Campanula muralis and gar- 
ganica and pale pink primroses, then 
color pattern will emerge from the blac 
and white photographs. There are vari- 
ations in foliage in the mossy saxifrages 
but the flowers are alike in form. The 
variety N. 8. Stokes is the deepest and 
best pink, 

The silver or enerusted saxifrages bear 
no resemblance in flowering or foliage to 
the mossies, which have a single flower 
on each stem. The silver saxifrages have 
panicles that vary in height in the dif- 
ferent varieties. Their foliage has great 
beauty, exquisite rosettes of pointed or 
rounded leaves, each edged with silver, 
as if nature had turned silversmith. 
Saxifraga baldensis is so small that it 
resembles a moss. S. irvingi has rosettes 
the size of the head of a pin but has 
large pink flowers. S. pyramidalis and 
longifolia are the largest with 6- to 8- 
inch rosettes and flowering panicles 24 
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inches high. Nature’s price for this dis- 
play is death, for after flowering the 
rosette dies. 

In general the varieties that have the 
heaviest enerustations of silver and the 
greyest foliage are easier to grow than 
those with green foliage. Saxifraga 
cochlearis we find the easiest. All the 
silvers are dwellers on high places and 
grow best in horizontal crevices and on 
the tops of ledges. They should be partly 
shaded but be under the open sky and 
have preferably a northern exposure. 
Too much moisture is fatal to them. 
Their soil should be non-acid, porous and 
well drained. The rosettes make offsets 
that ean be detached to make new plants. 
With lichened rocks the encrusted saxi- 
frages make a perfect harmony in grey. 
They are the jewelry of the rock garden, 
exquisite and captivating. 

Another blue dweller on the stream is 
pulmonaria which blooms in late April 
when Primula julie first flaunts its pur- 
ple blooms. There is a pink variety that 
is entraneing. P. juliana hybrids in 
white, pale yellow, magenta and pink 
bloom later on well drained plateaus be- 
tween the rocks. Dorothy is a pale yel- 
low, a midget polyanthus, Wee Gem is a 
pure ruby red, Kinlough Beauty a deep 
rose pink, Jewel a wine color, Schneekis- 
sen has a large white flower on a plant 
2 inches high. All these have a charm 
different from the charm of P. acaulis 
which follows them in time of blooming. 
P. floribunda, the double primroses, in 
white, pale yellow and rosy lavender we 
value highly, especially the unbelievably 
beautiful Marie which is a 
burgundy violet. 

The first primrose to bloom in our gar- 
den is an orchid colored acaulis, its name 
long lost. It and Azalea mucronulata, 
Krica carnea, erythroniums and chiono- 
doxas make the first color combination. 
Later come hose-in-hose primroses and 
acaulis, sieboldi and eashmeriana. Of 
Primula polyantha there are few in the 
rock garden, only the beautiful pastel 
shades, opulent and floriferous. 

Primula auricula has large evergreen 
glossy leaves and comes in many colors, 
yellow, apricot, red, purple and mauve. 
It likes a lime soil. It does not flourish 
with us, probably because of excess 
moisture during winter and spring. Its 
few beautiful blossoms excite our ad- 
miration and keep us trying to grow 
them. As they do a divide readily the 
hest way to increase them is from seed. 

The japonica primroses make in May 
and June our greatest display. They are 
deciduous and grow best in moist places 
and even in running water. The flowers 
are of the candelabra type with five or 
six whirls of blossoms below the terminal 
cluster. If grown on drier ground the 
plant will be stunted but is still worth 
while. Its eolors vary from white with a 
vellow eye to all shades of soft red and 
coral with dark maroon eyes, pale warm 
pink, white flushed with orchid and 
shades of magenta. These last we dis- 
card though the deepest hue is worth 
keeping. 

The plants are prolifie seeders, the 
sced not germinating till the following 


Crousse, 
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spring. As their habitat is damp soil, an 
open warm winter can cause much dam- 
age by heaving. Through selection of 
seed we have segregated the colors we 
like best, the pale pink, the coral and the 
white. The leaves are large, ovate and 
form at the ground rosettes which en- 
close the flower buds clustered into a 
ball. The outer ring blooms first. then 
the stalk rises and another rine of blos- 
soms opens, then the stem rises and so 
on to form the candelabra. The bloom- 
ing period is about three weeks and the 
lower tiers will have seed pods before 
the topmost flowers fade. 

As these plants are my hobby I have 
let them: go their way so they have en- 
croached on paths and taken possession 
of beds where once other fiowers grew. 
Their beauty and opulence stay their de- 
struction. Nature curbs their spread by 
withholding light, as on the lower reaches 
of the stream where at one point they 
refuse to cross the stream because there 
is too much shade there, a difference not 
perceptible to human eye. 

All primroses require.a damp porous 
soil, rich in humus. Soon after blooming 
P. sieboldi loses its leaves which are 
large, ovate and crinkly. P. cashmiriana 
and P. japonica are also deciduous. The 
other varieties keep through the winter 
rosettes of leaves and should not be 
smothered by an air tight winter protec- 
tion. We find that a covering of glass 
wool protects well both primroses and 
saxifrages. Under it their leaves stay 
fresh and green. 

Propagation by division is so easy that 
if is not necessary to raise plants from 
seed, though here there may be many de- 
lightful surprises. Divide every third 
year the clumps soon after blooming and 
set out in a propagating bed or in their 
permanent places, if the divisions are 
not too small and there is sufficient light 
to stimulate growth. 

The rock garden i is a source of delight 
to those who enjoy spatial patterns and 
companionship with many exquisite flow- 
ers that can be grown and seen to ad- 
vantage only against a background of 
rocks. 





Plant for Permanence 
(Continued from page 315) 


of topdressings of humus now and then 
if the root competition is heavy. Good 
companion plants are Canada and Caro- 
lina hemlocks, larches, birches, oaks, 
tuliptrees, magnolias, and virtually all 
the broadleaved evergreens. At the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, on Boston’s outskirts, 
the oak wood on the west slope of Bus- 
sey Hill, with its broad sweeps of color 
in June from the masses of Flame Aza- 
leas, with here and there more sophisti- 
eated tones from plantings of Ghent 
hybrids, and the whole vivid tapestry 
laced together with the strength and 
delicacy of rugged oak trees in their 
first spring greertery and still clinging 
to golden catkins, makes an unforgettable 
picture in this garden of many beautiful 
pictures, and it is well designated as the 
most perfect composition in this famous 
place. 
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STRAWBERRY, 
PLAIN 
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WILL BEAR Luscious 
BERRIES FIRST YEAR 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, full flavored 
Strawberries right from your own 
garden. Easily grown, these strong 
clean bear a small crop the first 
year—an abundant one the second. 


5 Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 
ALL STRONG, POTTED PLANTS. 
For August delivery, which is the 
proper time for planting. 
FAIRFAX (EARLY). A_ Prolific 











bearer. Exceptionally firm. 
BIG JOE (MIDSEASON). Extraor- 
dinarily large, full flavored. 
CHESAPEAKE (LATE). An extra 
large, symmetrical beauty. 

All above, $6.25 for 50, $12.50 per 100 
MASTODON (EVERBEARING). 
From summer right through late fall. 


$7.50 for 50 $15 per 100 | 


ALPINE STRAWBERRY 

A Two-Purpose Novelty 
Plant in flower borders or beds and 
enjoy delicious berries all summer. 
Red fruits similar to the Wild 
Strawberry. 


$4 for 50 plants $8 pe: 100 


emp 6 


132-138 Church St., Dept. &, New York 8 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains,N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 


CHOICE i 
ae me 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 
Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 


GOLDEN LION 


(New Spanish Iris) 


























These beautifully ruffled 
golden flowers are in a 
class all their own. With- 
out a doubt it is the 
finest Spanish Iris and 
as large as any Dutch 
and more ruffled. The 
standards are lemon yel- 
low and the beautifully 
ruffed falls are pure 
golden yellow. A splendid 
addition to any garden. 





12 for $1.00 
Postpaid 


25 for $2.00 


Our illustrated catalog of iris, tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocus and other hardy bulbs is now 
ready. Write for a copy now. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 

















“Not a Weed Lett” 


Tend your garden this modern way. 
Quick; easy; far better for the plants. 
. Rotating blades and 





































underground knife 
destroy the weed 
growth. “‘Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’ 


In same operation 
they break up the 
clods and crust, aer- 
ate soil, work the 
surface into a level 
moisture - retaining 
mulch. Gets close to 
the plants; has leaf 
guards, In use 42 
years. New patented 
filler drum and other 
big advantages. 6 
sizes; lowest In price. 
Now, more than 


ever before labor is 
the big problem. 


A boy or girl Save time, save 
can operate labor — Write or 
it—do more and wire us today 


for catalog and 
direct - to - you 


better work 
than 10 men with 
hoes. prices. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 
Epiphyllums or Orchid Cactus 


We have secured the complete 
STEELE collection of choice hy- 
brids. Many now ready for re- 
lease. 

BEAHM’S GARDENS 


Wholesale and retail. Send for free catalog. 
2700 Poloma Street Pasadena, California 


STOPS 
INSECTS 


before they 
become serious 


Prevent serious infestations in your Victory 
Garden by spraying every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 teaspoonfuls 
D-X Rotenone (or D-X Pyrethrum) per gal- 
lon of water. Controls hard-to-kill insects. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. ‘‘Spraying the 
Home Garden’’ free on request. 
B.G. PRATT CO., 166 MOORE ST., HACKENSACK, N. J. 


a e 9 
heMAnLD S/ /- 47> OREGON “GROWN 
ROSES A ; Roses 

Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
doidnt 




































Oregon Grown 


() Tu 5495 


BULBS = §.,...,01 


Order NOW for September delivery 


It's not a bit too early to order bulbs 
for fall planting, for this year there 
will be fewer bulbs than ever! From 
the largest tulip farms in the North- 
west we have contracted for the 
finest top-grade bulbs of this year’s 
crop. Assortment contains mixed 
colors of some of the finest varieties. 


40 Bulbs $3.50 
100 Bulbs $8.00 


Our NEW BULB CATALOG, the finest 
and most complete, will soon be ready. 
Send for your copy early! 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box III5-F = Sacramento, Calif. 

















Author of “Hardy Californians, 


LL this talk about the postwar farm, 
the postwar cooperative settlement 
(where several congenial families 

work a parcel of land together), are 
straws showing which way the wind 
blows. Many of these plans for the fu- 
ture come from soldiers overseas writing 
back about “the little home in the coun- 
try,” “the home away from the city 
where we can grow our own.” These tid- 
ings should spur us to action so that the 
returned men will not find us wanting. 

During the last war when | was grow- 
ing all the fruit and vegetables the 
family could consume, pest fighting was 
not so simple as it is now. I built a 
mixing house where the poisons were 
kept under lock and key and into which 
I shut myself to concoct the sprays. To- 
day ready-to-use mixtures for spraying 
and dusting ean be bought. Among the 
best of the new ones are spergon and 
fermate, two fungicides useful in com- 
bating vegetable diseases such as mildew, 
celery and cucumber blight and _ the 
damping-off of seedlings. 

Corn is a good barometer to show the 
condition of the soil. gardeners 
use it in determining the plant-food 
needs for other crops because when the 
corn suffers from the lack of essential 
plant nutrients, all other crops respond 
to the beneficial applications of required 
elements. When corn leaves go purple it 
means that the plants need phosphorus; 
when they go yellow, the corn is nitrogen 
starved. Let your corn plants point the 
way. 

If vegetables are grown fast enough 
to be crisp and tender, many of them 
ean be used to give variety to the salad 
bowl. The small leaves of kohlrabi, broe- 
eoli, spinach and mustard and the thin- 
nings of these vegetables as well as of 
radishes, lettuee and Chinese cabbage 
are all nutritious and tasty. Keep some 
leafy vegetable growing the year round. 

When onion leaves begin to yellow, 
bend the tops over to force all possible 
root growth. Do this quite often but 
don’t break the stems. In transplanting 
tomatoes, plant deeply—deeper than 
their previous depth. Many other vege- 
tables including eabbage, broeceoli and 
kale are not usually planted deep enough. 

The hot weather is going to bring dry- 
ing winds to many parts of the West 
Coast and we may have to resort to that 


Some 


blessed gardener’s aid, the muleh. The 
longer I garden the more necessary 


mulching beeomes. I used to think of it 
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“California Shrubs,” ete. 


chiefly as a winter prop but I use it more 
in California than I did in New Jersey. 
It is nature’s own method, but don’t lay 
muleh on too thickly for nature does 
that only beneath trees where it becomes 
food as well as root protection. Having 
no grass clippings I find a light seatter- 
ing of peat, of pine needles, a thin ap- 
plication otf unripened leaf mold and 
even of sawdust, beneficial during the 
dry summer months, especially on newly 
sewn seeds and over seedlings. 


Southern California. Keep an eye 
cocked this month for the oriental fruit 
moth on your loquats and the coddling 
moth on your walnuts. 

Having (presumably) settled before 
this on which of the several methods of 
tomato pruning to follow, keep at it and 
don’t swerve; in no other way ean you 
prove your point. 

Those vegetables of the summer gar- 
den which you haven’t already planted 
should go in now: peanuts, yams, sweet 
potatoes, repeat sowings of beans and 
corn and such year-round crops as 
onions, chard and earrots. Have plenty 
of onions; don’t let’s get caught onion- 
less again. 

Berry bushes and grape vines in some 
Southern Californian gardens have been 
visited by a nasty gall looking something 
like a warty growth, just below the 
ground level. If your plants are infected, 
better take them out and burn them, for 
this bacteria is hard to cheek unless com- 
bated while very young. 

Azaleas and camellias are now setting 
their buds for next year’s bloom, so buek 
them up with some tankage or, if you 
ean’t get that, with dilute ammonium 
sulphate, and tuck a muleh of peat 
around them. 

Notice the new dark red daylilies in 
bloom this month and choose the shade 
you like, planning now how to use it in 
your next summer’s garden picture. 

Look the white Agapanthus umbellatus 
over. The new strain has a tremendous 
lot of flowers arranged with just the 
right density on the huge head. Observe 
how, on their tall straight stems, they 
lighten a dark place and how just right 
they are under high (really high) shade 
at the edge of the lawn. 


California fog belt. There are parts 
of the fog district where the soil is light 
but tight because it is not yet quite past 
the pulverized granite stage. If you are 
gardening under these conditions keep 
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and Grape 


Y HYACINTHS 


Two of the most enjoyable spring 
flowers. Each bulb should produce 
several flower spikes for many years. 


Wood Hyacinths (scitla Campanulata) 
have graceful bells on fifteen inch 
stems, in blue, pink and white. 


15 Bulbs $1°° - 50 Bulbs $39° 


Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 












Grape Hyacinths 


(MUSCARI) 


The eight inch spikes are 

r bright blue and will last 

TULIPS € for a very long while 
PS 4 


pe ) 
LILIES meeyet 20 Bulbs *1°° 
IRIS tem 100 Bulbs *45° 


CONLEY S26 s50n Fem 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 


Jor SOILPREPARATION 


se Ariens 
Tiller, tn ONE opera- 
tion prepare a com- 
pletely pul¥erized level 
seed bed—no plow sole 
—no hard chunks—op- 
erates easily in small 
Write 


CATALOG \sneaeh, 


é. x 
4 
rs 

DAFFODILS Ode 






















space—3 models. 


ARIENS CO. 











BRILLION, WISCONSIN 








1. Your own Rich, Soil- 
UNUSUAL Building Fertilizer from 
Waste Materials! 
For a few cents you can make hundreds of pounds, 
QUICKLY, easily, from kitchen waste, leaves, etc., with 
Bacto. Bacterial; not chemical. 
2. BactO also stretches your regular fertilizer— 
6 to 10 times farther! 3. Improves pot and bed 
soils. 4. Reduces outdoor-toilet odors; makes 
odorless humus out of the waste. 


At your dealer’s, or order 
from Jean Maclean, 
Bridgeton, 6, Indiana. 

5 Ib. $1.65; 25 Ib. $5.29 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Dorothy Biddle 


will be lecturing in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and nearby states in September. 











Simple, practical, inspirational dem- 
Onstrations on subjects of universal 
interest to women: decorating the 
home with flowers; decorating with 
fruits and vegetables; adventures in 
table setting; etc. 


Always enthusiastically appreciated. 
Rates reasonable. Send now for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
123 Great Oak Pleasantville, N. Y. 


and Colors, including Red, te, Pink, 


Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Bloom 


7 ea 


3 Order Now—a postal card will a. 

























DARWIN 


TULIPS ‘3 


GORGEOUS. ASSORTMENT of Shades 





Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.0.D. 


W at'the right time for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 









the ground surfaced as much as possible 
with low plants. The tops of these will 
prevent the earth from caking while the 
roots provide ventilation. 

Fuchsia blooms now begin to reward 
the care you gave the plants. A strong 
spray from the hose is sometimes enough 
to keep aphids down though you may 
have to resort to nicotine or pyrethrum. 
Be sure in any case, to cover the lower 
side of the foliage. Do not put the lovely 
Brentwood fuchsia in the sun if you want 
to have it at its best and achieve the pure 
white flowers; sun brings to them a tinge 
of pink. June is the last chance for 
starting tuberous begonias. 

Spinach addicts of the fog belt can 
grow their favorite vegetable through 
the summer as well as peas and lettuce. 
Vitamin-rich savoy cabbage, the best of 
all eabbages, is tolerant of some shade 
and is well suited to this climate. Keep 
Chinese cabbage and all the Chinese 
vegetables well watered. 

Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
The time is now propitious for sowing 
seeds of flowers to bloom next spring: 
wallflowers, Canterbury-bell, foxglove, 
aubretias, ete. If you are a hurried gar- 
dener use plenty of gaillardias, choosing 
the best strains, for these are happy in 
the Big Valley, enduring heat and poor 
soil and repaying neglect with all-sum- 
mer bloom. Give them full sun. 

Lilae fanciers “of California say that 
June is the month to stop watering east- 
ern lilacs. Keep on the lookout for mil- 
dew, especially on young chrysanthe- 
mums and head this off with sulphur 
dust or Bordeaux spray. Prune decidu- 
ous spring-flowering shrubs as soon as 
their bloom is over and conserve their 
energy for next spring’s flowers. 

Leaf lettuce will stand Big Valley 
summers and ean be sown in situ now. 
Try some of the delicious Cranshaw 
melons which can now be put in. 

Pacific Northwest. The perennial bor- 
der being at its best now, take time to 
note the changes to be made next 
autumn. Choisya ternata, the fragrant 
white flowered Mexican-Orange, an old 
favorite in the South, is now in bloom in 
the Northwest where it is becoming a 
popular shrub. Give it plenty of room 
and protect it from high winds. It does 
well on the north side of a building but 
have near it some slender, loose growth, 
for choisya is a chunky, globular little 
thing and a dense planting of it is a mis- 
take, particularly along the house foun- 
dation. Do not over-water choisya. 

Blueberries will soon be ripe and it is 
time to choose the varieties for next fall’s 
planting. If you already have some 
bushes and they are not producing to 
suit you, don’t be in a hurry to condemn 
them for blueberries are long lived 
shrubs and may take six to eight years 
to get under way. 

It is too easy to forget repeat sowings 
of short-harvest crops. Rather than one 
large planting ,that will overwhelm the 
family, put in several sowings of small 
quantities. Sweet corn, cucumbers, beans 
and kohlrabi are all short-harvest crops. 
Blue Bantam and Little Marvel peas are 
suited to the Northwest. 
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You CAN grow clean, beautiful 
ears of corn in spite of the ear 
worm pest. Apply Ogen Corn Ear 
Worm Drops as the silk begins to 
brown. This will destroy any 
young larvae inside the ear and 
revent others from. entering. 
imple, inexpensive, effective. 
Literally, ‘‘am ounce of preven- 
tion’’ will save pounds of deli- 
cious, nutritious food. 


2 oz. bottle with convenient applicator in- 
cluded, only 35¢. Get it at your dealer’s or, 
if he cannot supply it, send remittance direct 
to us. 


ROSE MFG. CO, 
104 Ogen Bidg. Beacon, N. Y. 


prepa pacmprespnanernepapeqeey 
VALUABLE IRIS FREE 


With Your First Order 
Write for Free Catalog of 
IRIS AND HEMEROCALLIS 


EDENWALD GARDENS, Vincennes, Ind. 




















For Better Flower Gardens in ‘45 
SOW 


PERENNIAL SEED Now! 


Catalogue featuring Delphinium, Columbine, 
Pansy, Viola etc., seed ready soon. Copy on 


request. PESTEX 


New Positive, repellent for rabbits, moles, and 
other rodents. An effective remedy that should 
be used now to protect plantings. 


Ib. 60¢ 5 Ibs. $2.50 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 
(Est. 1905) 

92 Chambers St. N. Y. 7 








CAN YOU PRONOUNCE 
YOUR PLANT NAMES? 


If not (and who can), then you need this 
handy pocket size book of plant name 
pronunciations. Carry it in your pocket. 
Know how to spell and pronounce plant 
names. 90 PAGES. Mail us your order I 
with remittance today. Postpaid for $ 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 





TALL BEARDED 
FALL BLOOMING 


a) eee 


Soil and climatic conditions 
in the Yakima Valley of 
Washington state are spe- 
cially suited for Iris. 


Our vigorous plants produce 
flowers that will amaze you. 
You owe your garden a trial. 


Send for our Catalog 
Listing many fine varieties 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 


Grandview, Washington 












Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 
Fresh Seed of all our 


NOVELTIES 


Some Colors in Hand 
Pollinated. Available 
June. 


Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and unusual bi- 
colors. eccrine list. 


















1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 36 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


ow BRAND'S LOVELY 
French Lilacs 


They offer you greater variety 
in both bloom and color—from 
a dainty single white to a 
double deep purple-red — and 
most of them with panicles of 
unusual size. We propagate 
them on their own roots, which 
makes them hardy and easier 
to raise. 

Our plants are all labelled, 
all true to name and come to 
you from the finest collection 
in the country. 


BRAND'S PEONIES from the 
finest prize-winning varie- 
BRAND PEONY ties. 

FARMS INC ORIENTAL POPPIES in_ all 
> er, arge yi ties. 
5 : FLOWERING CRABS — dual- 
134 E. Division St., 


purpose and ornamental. 
Faribault, Minn. Beautiful Catalog Free 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy 
low perennial. Plant dor- 
mant tubers now. 10 for 
$1.00; 60 for $5.00.  Illus- 
trated Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
PS 5 Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 




















KILLOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 
and Vegetables free from insects, both sucking and 


chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
also to destroy Ants on Lawn and Flower Beds. 
Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
supply or hardware stores. Write us for folder. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y, 


illoge 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 








June in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


EEDLINGS of both vegetables and 
flowers which have been grown in 
flats or boxes or the seed beds 

must be transplanted into permanent 
situations as soon as possible—tor the 
heat of summer will soon make such 
work more difficult. Keep the small new 
plants covered for a few days after lift- 
ing to protect them from the sun. 





Thin out the plants which are grown 
from broadcasted seeds. Zinnias, mari- 
golds, cosmos, tithonias, ageratums and 
torenias can safely be moved at any 
time. Give them full sun and good soil 
and the flowers will grow and thrive. 


Larkspurs, cornflowers and other 
spring-blooming plants that are over 
should be pulled out and the later seed- 
lings filled in. The same is true of Vic- 
tory gardens, for the early vegetables 
have been harvested, eaten and put up 
in cans, so fill in the rows now with the 
later crops. Egg plants, peppers, toma- 
toes and beans are dependable and 
much-needed foods. 


Dafodils and tulips, and other bulbs 
now begin to show ripened foliage and 
if conditions require a new setting, this 
is the time to lift them and replant. 
Sometimes, even though the bulbs do 
not seem to crowd and the foliage is 
luxuriant, they fail to bloom. If this is 
true lift them and plant in a new situ- 
ation and soil. Last year a heavy bor- 
der planting of fine Olympia daffodil 
failed to flower for the second year. 
These bulbs were lifted and this spring 
these Olympias were never finer nor the 
bloom more prolific. So occasionally it 
is wise to give them a new place to 
flower. 


Iris florentina, germanica and sibirica 
will have finished the season’s bloom 
and should be separated and planted 
anew, if new groups are wanted or if 
the clumps have grown too thick and 
heavy. Cut out the soft stems and spots 
on the rhizomes, soak in a solution of 
bi-chloride of mereury, dry out for two 
days and then plant. This work can 
also be done in September but gives 
better results if done in June. 


Rambler roses for next year will be 
provided by cutting out the old canes 
and allowing the new ones to come up 
and be trained into wanted lines. 


Bold summer effects can be secured 
by planting the new dwarf sunflower 
seeds now. They reseed freely and are 
likely to become a pest but if there are 
large waste areas not needed for vege- 
tables or the more desirable flowers 
these new sunflowers make fine garden 
displays and last well indoors. 


Wisterias that fail to bloom ean be 
brought into blossoming by root pruning 
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also to 
be cut back often during the summer 


at this season. The tops have 
months. Standards are being more and 
more used, especially in small gardens, 
and these need eareful watching and 
pruning to keep them shapely and 
grown to a single upright stem. Start 
small ones right by doing this and soon 
you will have a fountain of lavender to 
glorify your March garden. 


Feed your roses and other plants with 
the best balanced fertilizer you can se- 
cure. Small doses applied often will 
keep the borders rich and colorful. 


Pests multiply as the heat is turned 
on. Watch out for aphids, red spiders, 
and for black-spot on roses as well as 
mildews, rusts and what-not. Dust and 
spray as indicated and keep the bugs 
down. 


Trees and shrubs planted this year 
or last will need to be watched and 
cared for tenderly through the summer. 
The newly planted conifers and the 
deciduous plants are like babies—they 
find the second summer the hardest to 
live through. Mulch them with pine 
needles, peat moss or oak leaves and see 
that they are watered when need arises. 
Save your broad-leaved evergreens and 
other plants. 


Ground covers like creeping butter- 
cups with the lacquered blooms of gold, 
the dainty potentillas and wide-spread- 
ing Bugle will give a carpet of beauty 
in either sun or shade. Since they do 
not have to be mown regularly they fill 
the need of a green flat surface where 
it is impossible to mow lawns because 
of lack of labor and cutting tools. 


Centipede Grass is a very flat grow- 
ing plant and does not need mowing as 
often or as close as the Charleston, 
Carpet and Bermuda sods. 


Magnolias and Loblolly Bays bring 
ivory cups of beauty to brighten June 
days and fill the nights with fragrance. 
They are so essentially southern that 
they should be used wherever possible. 
Magnolia grandiflora blooms all summer 
and the Bay tree into late fall. 


Hemerocallis hybrids not only bloom 
in spring with the daffodils and iris and 
other flowers but continue right along. 
Now that the colors are so varied it is 
possible to use them almost anywhere. 
They grow well ~ sun or shade, do not 
mind undue heat or intense cold and 
bloom in increasing loveliness each year. 
Do not use them with soft pinks and 
carmines of summer phlox, or under the 
fiery masses of the Crape-myrtles. See 
that they are planted with the white 
and lavender Crape-myrtles and the 
blue of Chaste-trees where they give 
enduring effects and joy. They can be 
planted at any time. 
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Developed by 
years of cross hybrid- 
izing and diligent 
plant selections. Con- 
spicuously large flow- 
ers in brilliant new . 
pastel shades. Bloom 
most of the year. 


Plant Now! 
Fresh, new crop seeds 
Full ‘size packet $1.00 
3 ‘packets for $2.50 
CULTURAL DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 


HALLAWELES Sm 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen™ crsronna 














Grow Pansy Plants from 
PITZONKA’S_ 
PRIZE MIXTURE 


Edge flower and vegetable beds 
with Pitzonka’s Pansies. 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 
1/16 oz. 
FREE: Pansy Booklet No. 164 


PITZONKAS /onty farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 


‘Orchid Catalog 


Our 96 page catalog contains 16 color illustrations 
and 21 black and white prints, as well as culture 
notes, which may be helpful to those interested in 
the growing of orchids. 

















Price 50 cents 


We regret to announce that due to orders for 
spring and fall shipments, we are compelled to 
withdraw all offerings of Cattleya genera plants 
until further notice. 


L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
Wellesley, Mass. 


FIRST NEW ROSE BOOK IN 50 YEARS 


write for bulletin of reviews of 


Hh Roses” 
ennessey on oses 


Price $3.50 
ROY HENNESSEY e 





Sold only by 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


BUY A GARTOOL 





GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY GARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 


With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


LINDEN ST WELLESLEY Pe) 


IRIS PRICE LIST FREE 


Lists 100 desirable, newer Iris 

Special: WHappy Days, Red Dominion, 
Golden Cataract and 8 others. Total 
11 roots for $2.85. 

Out of Spring Bulb Catalogs . .. But 
we have had a reprint of the Iris List and 
a few bulbs left on hand. Send in your 
request for Fall Catalog. We do not ac- 
knowledge requests but expect to be able 
to get paper for a Fall Catalog to be sent 
August 15. Save your old Catalogs. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


La Verne, California 





Dept. F. 





Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


6“ ‘UT ORCHIDS” have attracted 
N much attention. “What are they 
and where is it possible to obtain 
them? We do not find them listed in the 
catalogues.” So run the many inquiries 
received. Well, it seems they are not or- 
chids at all. “Nut Orchid” is just a nick- 
name although one or two catalogues are 
said to list them under that name. Their 
real name is Achimenes, and they’re little 
known in the Northeast. 

We have received enthusiastic accounts 
of their beauty, especially the newer hy- 
brids. Since there are thirty or more vari- 
eties, it has been suggested that an 
Achimenes Robin might be started. The 
fact is they have been included in the first 
Gloxinia-African Violet Robin. Long ago 
the director suggested including them be- 
cause they need much the same culture as 
glexinias. Gesnerias are also included as 
another and little-known plant needing 
like care. Parks lists achimenes as do 
some other growers. Perhaps some of our 
members can arouse interest in gesnerias. 

It seems that there are many more vari- 
eties of Impatiens than we suspected. We 
are told there are enough, and also enough 
lovers of them, for an Impatiens Robin. 
An enthusiast is ready to direct it and, of 
course, We are ready to enlist members. 


Another request, accompanied with will- 
ingness to direct, is for an Advanced 
Flower Arrangement Robin. How the “ad- 
vanced robins” are increasing! 

Does anyone realize that there were, on 
April 1, 156 Robins flying back and forth, 
carrying information, goodwill and friend- 
ship into 45 states and across to Ontario? 
We might have added comfort. Many, 
many letters tell of the great help these 
Robins are to those left to keep the “home 
fires burning” while, sons, husbands and 
often daughters are at the front. 

Directors are waiting for the following 
to grow and leave the nest: General Hy- 
bridizing, Trees and Shrubs, Chemical Gar- 
dening and, branching out a bit, a Hobby 
Robin. These will soon be filled if the usual 
flood of applications follows when these 
News notes are read. 

It is so encouraging to hear from a di- 
rector, “I have just the nicest members. 
There are no delays, courtesy cards never 
forgotten and no due stamps decorate my 
Robins. I hope the new one will be just 
as good.” 

The director of “Robins of the Herb 
Patch” came to Utica one stormy day to 
go over our lists together and check up. 
I noticed due stamps on some of the enve- 
lopes she had. Lately 30 cents had to be 
paid out to redeem some of those Robins. 
That is far from right. Directing nine 
Robins should not cost more than just be- 
longing to that number. A director should 
not be put to extra expense. If a Robin 
comes safely with nine cents postage it will 
go again with the same unless heavier 
paper is used. 

A director writes, “One of my Robinites 
writes me that while convalescing from an 
illness, the Robin letters have been a bless- 
ing. If she has gained so much from them, 
there are others who, no doubt, could be 
equally helped. So for my part, I hope the 
Round Robin letters keep flying for many 
a day. This is why I am willing and glad 
to help the cause in the capacity of di- 
rector.” 
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PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE 
If you want Better PANSICS than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....$1.00 '/2 oz. $ 6.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds, ea. mixed. $2.00 f 

Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed............. 

This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms 
of wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long 
stems, Cultural and Marketing Suggestions FREE. 
To be sure of true stock, order direct of the 

originator. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 


Box 66, Canby, Oregon 

















Trickers 
Colorful 


Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready. 
Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Helpful directions. Every- 
thing for the Water Garden. Write 
for FREEcopy today. (Canada 1éc) 


W™ TRICKER !Nc- 


4615 Brookside Ave. 14623 RainbowTerrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 





















Grow Beautiful ROSES 
THE COMBINED 
INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


fk . : 
—— has Eiven satisfactory service for years to ex- 
lone Rose growers. It’s a complete and conven- 
a ONE ennent, for Roses, Shrubs and Garden Plants 
— . ©asy-to-apply spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 
ROSE Bushes, $1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


6 FERRY ST., BEACON, N. Y. 








EXQUISITE 
GIANT ELK VIOLETS 
Fragrant, purple velvet, hardy and 
prolific. 3 for $1.20 postpaid in U. S. 
—OR—1 each Red, White, Blue and 
Purple for $1.00. Also catalog of 35 
varieties and Violet culture. 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
* Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 














IRIS 
Colorful — Ethereal — Hardy 


DAYLILIES 


Golden — Glistening — Reliable 


We offer you these two fine perennials 
in our 1944 catalogue. 


This is the year of years to buy those 
fine varieties you've always wanted. 


WILLIAMSON AND COOK IRIS 
Longfield Iris Farm 

















427 W. Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 
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LEAD LABELS NOW 


Mark choice varieties per- 
manently. You will positively 
know them next spring or 
years later. Lead Labels are 
TIME-PROOF. Use a com- 
mon pencil with slight pres- 
sure to imprint into the soft 
metal. It Stays. 


Easily fastened to plant or 
branch, one or two twists 
holds them. Cannot rust and 
break. Mark bulbs, peren- 


nials, roses and iris. 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 * 500 for $4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


White Zine Labels and Garden 
Markers Are Available for 
Home Gardens While Our 
Small Stock Lasts. 

WHITE ZINC MARKERS and LABELS 


last for years in all weather. Pencil 
marks stay. 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE Galvanized 
wire STICKER with WHITE ZINC name 
tablet may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of under side for 
date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS and other 
BULBS, nice for Perenniais and Iris, 


Prepaid: doz. 40c; 25 for $1; 100, $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
Same size as lead labels endorsed by GAR- 
DEN CLUBS are handy, permanent and 
low cost. Mark anything, use a common 
lead pencil. 

Prepaid 100, $1; 500, $4 


NO MORE LABELS NOR 
MARKERS AT WHOLESALE. 


~ 
ra 
S) 
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NOTICE 


Warning: our small stock of metal is going fast, 
no more can be had soon, so HURRY, 


Everlasting Label Co. ,Box93PawPaw, Mich. 









er ny MOWING 
LAWN iy witha 


You can’t buy a 
: new lawn mower for the 
duration, but you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 
BLADE which will increase your lawn 
mower efficiency 50% and insure a 
clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 






For hand mower sizes at dealers 
=" MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.10 (10c for postage, etc.), 
check or money order only. State 
size (length) of your present 
stationary blade and make 









mower. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
FLEX-BLADE WORKS 


Dept. F, 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 


RELA X—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Si Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 











Squirrel’s Defeat. ..$4.75 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder .$1.75 
Orange Feeder..... $1.50 
Humming Bird Drink- 
ing Cups...from 85¢ up 
Postpaid, add 25c for dis- 
tances over 1000 miles 


Folder mailed on request 


audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


Phila belt 
Biig GaN YY Vivre 


Vill JiWire —eE 
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ERE’S a real find. The newest thing 

in the way of bellows is a long- 
spouted chap that looks altogether queer, 
but will do a swell job. With it, you can 
distribute any dust deep into the foliage 
of your garden plants. The wooden pad- 
dles are of maple-finished wood, var- 
nished to make it weatherproof. The 
genuine leather of the bellows will give 
long service. The jar to hold the dusting 
powder has a standard size serew top. 
These bellows are made in two sizes, one 
20 inches long, which costs $3.50 postage 
paid, and the other 23 inches long at 
$4.50 prepaid. When the jar is empty, 
you can use this bellows as a handy fire 
hooster when you’re having a barbecue 
or a pienie meal for which outdoor cook- 
ing is in order. (Gileroft, 305 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


o * . 


HERE’S no need to be discouraged if 

your lawn mower wasn’t doing its 
work efficiently when you put it away 
last fall. A thorough going over by a 
repair man, plus new blades, will most 
likely give you a machine that is fully as 
gvood as (if not better than) a new one 
and certainly at much less cost. The new 
blades that will give such excellent serv- 
ice are Flex-Blades. These are ever-sharp 
—never need to be sharpened—and they 
are unbreakable. They will triple the 
life of your mower, and will insure a 
uniform, velvety lawn. It is a simple 
matter to remove the old cutter bar and 
insert the new Flex-Blade. This blade 
comes in all the standard mower sizes. 
For a hand mower, 14 to 21 ineh size, 
the blades cost $2.00. Power blades, de- 
pending upon the size, range from $3.50 
to $7.00. (Flex-Blade Works, 324 West 
70th Street, New York 23, New York.) 





ERE’S a new garden gadget that 
will be used constantly during the 
planting season—the Gartool. It is the 
kind of thing you might plan out and 





possibly make for yourself—if you had 
the right tools and the time and the ma- 
terials. But here it is ready made—a line 
and reel for laying out those long 
straight rows that will later on be the 
pride of your garden. The end stake, 
which is 30 inches high, is marked with 
measuring points at 12, 15, 18 and 24 
inches from the end, which enable you to 
mark the spaces between rows and also 
between plants in the row. The stakes 
are substantial square hardwood pieces. 
With a 50-foot line it costs $1.00; with 
a 100-foot line, $1.25. Add 15-cent post- 
age west of Mississippi. (Garden Tool- 
house, Wellesley 81, Mass.) 


e ° * 


NTHUSIASTS continue in their ef- 
forts to produce larger and larger 
flowers. Flower arrangers do not always 











F. A. E. 


Specify wall perfumers by letter 
50c each 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. 





KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the delicate 
fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, fresh 
smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our good- 
looking porous perfumer keeps a room smelling 
heavenly as long as a week (it’s really econom- 
ical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 entrancing 
scents. 

Specify scent: Mountain Pine, Gardenia, Apple 
Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, Trefle, 
ender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Carnation, Chypre, 
- : Rock Garden, 


Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


Scent: 2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. bottle 90c, 8-oz. 
bottle. $1.60. Perfumers 
shipped post-paid or C.O.D. plus postage. 


Dept. C-6, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Lav- 


Sandalwood, Incense, Oriental, 


50c each. Orders 














find that these giant blooms are usable ol ee ’ 
R U N N i & G |») EER in arrangements in their homes—though [ ee = 
they may do excellently for churches and 

auditoriums. I am always grateful when 
I find a lovely miniature dahlia, or a 
gladiolus that produces comfortably 
small flowers. The new miniature glads 
are really exciting and lovely for use in 
the home. There are a number of vari- 
eties originated by~ Arthur Koerner: 
Airy Dream, Winter Carnival, Loveli- " 
ness, White Satin, ete. These are low in Maple Goodies 
cost—you can get a collection for less Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, pud- 
than two dollars from J. R. Hopkins, dings, ice cream, in cooking. Not rationed. 7 on 





ae Wish re Deerfield, Illinois mt pure Vt churned maple sugar with cinnamon; 
po ony ae Weath ’ r | Ib jar pure Vt maple butter; | Ib pail soft maple 
» J e Magerstrom eathervane. sugar; 14 oz jug pure maple syrup; '/2 Ib shelled 


Extra heavy, finished in weatherproof black * * * black walnut meats. 5 items as shown $7.35. 4 











items (without nuts) $6.35. | Ib hard maple sugar 

| lacquer to last many years. Mounted on $1.50 (not shown). All postpaid in 48 states, No 

specially constructed, oil filled swivel to HEN it ee —_— COD's. 

respond to slightest breeze. 27” wide, 28” eng foe ting paedhd or cae i, f 

. y . c * J c A * 

high. Prompt shipment. tying jobs about the garden, there’s ad o55e yns 

Complete with Brackets $12.00 nothing better than the good old stand- Box 147 Dept. F Dedham, Mass. 

for easy installation f.0.b. Wheeling | PY, raffia. But raffia isn’t so easy to come _ 








: by these days. However, I’ve found a | 
NEW SUMMER CATALOG — 100 attractive : : 


Weathervanes, House Signs, Markers, Copper good source of it, and I’d suggest that a ~ Protect Your AHauds 
Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, on hand for immediate braid of this natural eolor palm fiber, } 
‘\ KEEP THEM 


delivery. Write for copy. 
— “HEALTHY” 
—' CLEAN with 


BIO-SEAL 


weighing about a pound and costing 
HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT~ STUDIO $1.00,#is a mighty good thing to have on 
46 Milwaukee Ave. Wheeling, tl. | hand. This is the material, incidentally, | 
that is used for making mats and baskets. 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER (Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio.) 
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Ideal for Victory Gardens! #6 HYGIENIC HAND CLEANER 
Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- A new Scientific Develop- 
ou vi ved. s 17 nozzles. Oscill ° + ANITA ° ° cule H : 
along Poa Adjustable Pca ae ‘on Peover as INCE the canning season 1s upon us, ment contains heed Acids, 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free I might suggest that instead of the Sands, Grits, Pumice or any 
circular. as " me aera bs eR saa 2 ° 
| WHITESHOWERS Inc, 722,W:,7-MILE RD. old fashioned labels that have to be wet harmful Abrasives, 
2 ’ * DETROIT, MICH. | and pasted onto your jars and jelly BIO-SEAL is the proven ideal skin 
e glasses, Dennison’s have a new help cleaner. Made in powdered form 
r called “Pres-a-Ply.”” These plain white blended with a natural plant to 
e labels are ready for instant use, need no me completely remove all dirt which 
. = - moistening, and will adhere to glass and ae lp a pores. Just a a 
h similar surfaces with firm finger pres- seqtbnge-Apepeigatio€ “agpedinc dag? aie 
ae. Thaw ane eoay to weite of tues an paint disappear like magic. Abso- 
4 (HAND PLOW) — oo oe a ae : lutely harmless—on the contrary— 
0 BIO-SEAL is beneficial to the skin. 
0 ce Used by the largest industrial plants 
S CULTIVATES in the country for their workers. 
S. rate ROWS FROM F you love the scent of the balsam TRIAL OFFER — 2 large 00 
h Sim 12” to 36” WIDE woods you'll feel happy and at home containers, enough for six : 
i when you get a whiff of Forest Mist months. Only ($1.00) post 
- IDEAL FOR FRUIT OR Spray. It is a stainless fluid that re- paid money back guarantee. 
VEGETABLE GARDEN . vitalizes stale air, giving it a vigorous ' We : pi 
Eliminates slow, back- nent work of feel of the out-of-doors. And what a (; I I: K\ \\ l) (; I I: K\ 
a oan Ta gue “By good gift this is for a shut-in, for some- 033 Ave. a. new VE 
going twice over in the same furrow, one in a hospital—as well as_ being ‘oiaiain ciate 
z oP BRA. Dh Boggy something inspiring to use in your own | Ff = 
al from 12” to 36” wide. home to deodorize smoky rooms, to kill | it G d L k 
. Write for full Information the smell of cooking, and to generally $s oo uc 
“4 tone you up. Gift packages, with a gold ie Seni in 
== . bulb atomizer, $1.50. (Magitex Co., Inc., 
1253 State Street, Schenectady, New Horseshoe Bell 
Ballston Spa New York York.) : gtocnsentiunaee, 
‘ house, camp or as 
a “come - and - get - 
it’’ call. Unique, 
a. practi- 
CENTROBELLOWS-V sit afta 
shoes welde so 
Tailormade For Dusting Victory Gardens te 
Makes hand-controlled cloud of insecticide a 
dust which settles where you want it. clapper. Black 
Operated with one hand leaving the other . peereros* 
free. Substantially made of good lumber and - jn 6 "Diemer 
other strong materials, COD’s about 8Y in. Design 
12 oz. capacity—81.25 each age Age —~ a 
? ps or shipped di 
24 oz. capacity—$1.85 each rect express collect $7.50 
DELIVERY FREE. SUPPLY LIMITED og check or 
Ask your dealer or send order with payment to: y 
Y 
CENTRAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. Horseshoe — 
x 821 Broadway, Dept. F. New York 3, N.. Y. j_ Winshester Massachusetts 
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Classified Advertising 
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RATE 20c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS, I7c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS—larger stock for 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalogue freee RANSOM NURSERIES, 
Geneva, Ohio, 











Bulbs 


TIGRIDIA BULBS—Our Superb Blend. Twelve for One 
Dollar. Generous packet seed, fifty cents. TO F 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, 3, 
Ohio. 











Cactus 





CHOICE CACTI 10—81.00. 
Novelty Succulents 20—$1.00. 
COOVER’'S, Orlando, Florida, 


“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 250, 
Monthly magazine, recognized authority, 6-months $1.00. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


‘‘Hairy’’ 5—$1.00. Rare, 
Illustrated catalog free. 











Chrysanthemums 


: Holly 





Sempervivums 





YEWS-Iin-variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 








Hormone Powder 





DUST VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS before 
planting. Helps prevent dampening off and seed decay. 
Stimulates seedlings. Pays dividends, % oz. 25c: oz. 50c; 
3 oz. tin $1.00. Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio. 








Iris 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, Labeled all different 
Zi. 00. Postpaid. Free List. 375 New Varieties. JOHN N. 
OMMERSBACH, Decatur 4, ’ Tlinots. 








1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my 
free catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD 
IRIS GARDENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


ENJOY IRIS AS A HOBBY—25 different varieties, 
labeled, postpaid for $1.00, LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, 
Hudson, Michigan. 








20c EACH. Alice Harding, Alta California, Black Doug- 
las, Black Wings, Blue Monarch, Blue Velvet, California 
Gold, Cherrio, Crystal Beauty, Damosel, Dauntless, 
Depute Nomblot, Directeur Pinnelle, Dorothy Dietz, 
Dymia, El Capitan, Electra, Elizabeth, Egelburg, Eros, 
Ethel Peckham, Gudrn, Golden Light, Indian Chief, 
Jean Cayeau, Joycette, King Juba, Legend, Los Angeles, 
Largo, M. A. Porter, Mary Geddes, Motif, Mrs. Hoover, 
Mrs. Gibsen, Nene, Ozone, Packard Blue, Paulette, 
Persia, Picadora, President Pilkinton, Rameses, Rhein- 


gauperle, Red Radience, Sachem, Sensation, Serenite, 
Shirvan, Sierra Blue, Tapestry Venius de Milo, Valor, 
Waconda, Zuni. Above differe nt, 


25c each. Elkhart, Jasmania, Marco Polo, Marquita, Mrs, 
Jacques, Naranja, Rosy Wings, Shah Jehan, Siegfried, 
Snow King, Tiffany, Treasure Island, Winneshiek. Lim- 
ited stock, Offer good only to August 1. Shipment after 
July 15. Express charges collect. GRAND VIEW IRIS 
G EN, Dubuque, Iowa. 








FIVE STAR EARLY MUM SPECIAL, Purple Star, 
Snowball, Pink Cushion, Harmony, Eugene Wander, and 
Free Plant $2.00 postpaid. Request Perennial List, Iris, 
Peonies, Phlox, Ete. SANTOS GARDENS, 4119 Penn 
Ave., No, Minneapolis, Minn, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Field grown plants. Collection of 





Louisiana Iris 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LOUISIANA IRIS, As- 
sorted colors 15 for $1. Iris pseudacorus 5 for $1. Iris 
cristate 10 for $1. Native White Spider Lily 6 for $1. 
EDMUND RIGGS, Saint Martinville, La. 

















assorted sizes, types and colors. 60 unlabeled plone 
— H,. G. WOODS, Route 3, Donalsonville, Oriental Poppies 
a A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati 
Dahlias 24, Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants 





DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled. $1.30. 10 


make satisfied customers, Send for list. 














Large Flowering labelled, $1.69. Lists free. REYNOLDS P 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. eanuts 
cia NO. I—CLEANED VIRGINIA JUMBO RAW PEANUTS 
Daylilies in shell. Roast them yourself. Healthful protein food. 








4 DAYLILIES $2.00 Dauntless, Linda, Mikado, Patricia, 
Free list new varieties, Hollyhurst Gardens, R, D. 1, 
Berwyn, Marylaud 








Garden Accessories 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, ~ SHOPPING, 
TIONAL ACCESSORIES: Garden Aprons, 
bags, ete. Stamp for colorful booklet, Fieldites, 
tello Station, Brockton 68, Mass, 








RECREA- 
Shopping 
Mon- 








Geraniums 


SPECIAL COLLECTION of 12 choice scented varieties 
$3. Collection of 8 fancy leaved varieties $3. For latest 
price list send ten cents for mailing. MAGNOLIA 
NURSERIES, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


ZONA—For description see page 262 May Flower 
Grower—Skies of Italy, Mme. Pollock, Mme, Thibout, 
Jeanne, Pigmy—$1 each. Poinsettia, Rosebud, Happy 
Thought, Crystal Palace Gem, Alpha—35c each. Little 
Darling 50c. Minimum order $3. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia Mass, 


~~ — 














Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS, Red, White, Blue, and all colors: 35 
large bulbs postpaid $1.00. We grow the _ winners. 
Descriptive list free. GLADVIEW GARDENS, R. 
Provo, Utah. 











Herbs 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “It is Easy to Grow 
Herbs’”’ ae drying instructions, Recipes, Illustra- 
tions. 25c paid. Free seed list. LAUREL HILL 
HERB F ARM. po 1F, Morristown, N. J. 





Good for seed, 10 Ibs. $3.20; 25 Ibs. $7.75; 50 Ibs. $14; 
100 lbs. $26. F. O. B. Ohio warehouse. Prompt deliveries. 
Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio. 








Plants 
USEFUL PLANTS OF THE WORLD. 3rd Edition $3.75. 








COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties all differ 
ent, labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaran 
teed. Send along your order. SANFORD NURSERY, 
Box F, Clyde, Ohio, 


Special Offers 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther Reed 
Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 plant 35c, 3 
plants $1, 10 plants $2.50, postage paid. DAISY DAY’S, 
Box 487, Santa Barbara, California. 














FREE CATALOGUE. Attractive bargains. Tall Bearded, 
Dwarf, Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and Poppies. FAIR 
CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas, 


25 DIFFERENT BETTER IRIS, 35 violets, 30 Sedums, 
25 Prizewinning Chrysanthemums, 6 Hemerocallis, 








Waterlily. Each lot $1.00, all $5.50, SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, Madison, Nebraska. 
Cultivated ‘‘Wild’’ Strawberries — Seedlings that will 


bear this summer—everbearing, hardy and big producers 
of delicious fruit with the real wild strawberry taste, 
Also wonderful for jam. $3 per dozen; $20 per 100, 
Large plants $5 per dozen. Magnolia Nurseries, Mag- 
nolia, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLISES; Beardless Irises (Siberian, Kaemp- 
feri, and species); Sempervivums. Lists of each and Spe« 
cial Collection offers, Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Vesta, Hyperion, Dawn, Boutonnier, 
each 45c, Linda, Patricia, Rajah, each 85c. LIST: Hostas; 
Liliums; Perennials. Saintpaulias: White Lady—$1, Pink 
Beauty—75c. CRAWFORD GARDENS, Salina, Kansas. 


10 MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSES, 1 yr. $1.00, postage 
10c. 10 House and Garden Plants, $1.00 postage lve, 
MCGREGOR BROS. CO., Springfield, Ohio, 


PEONIES, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, IRIS—Send 
for bargain surplus list of standard sizes lower prices, 
Must reduce stock on account sickness, DR, THIMLAR’S 

GARDENS, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


FANCY LEAVED ELEPHANT EARS (Caladiums) Most 
highly colored foliage plants from four inch pots packed 
with ball of earth, 50c each. Ten plants mixed colors 
$4.50. SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida, 




















15 VIOLETS, assorted colors. 6 Native White Spider 
Lily. 5 Iris Spuria. 4 Iris Pseudacorus. 10 Iris Cristata, 
15 Purple King Iris. 15 assorted Iris. Each item $1.00, 
Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinville, Louisiana, 








Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania, 


RARE WILD FLOWERS, For pool and borders, sweet- 
scented Water Lilies, Indian Arrow-leaf, Purple Pickerel 
Rush and others. 12 assorted roots $1.00 postpaid. Write 
receive literature describing Giant Violets, Wild Roses, 
other unusual kinds. INDIAN CROSSING NURSERIES, 
*» O. Box 784-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

















Vegetable Plants 


QUALITY, field-grown vegetable plants. Tomato, cabbage, 
onion, collard, pepper, eggplant, potato, broccoli. 500 


























All about them. Common and Technical Names Given. $3 1000 $5 2000 $9, Prepaid. Moss packed. Colonia} 
AMERICAN BOTANIST, Indianapolis, 8, Indiana. Plant Farm, Rebecca, Georgia. 
Plastic Garden Hose , , 
Sings a Song of Daffodils 

BEST QUALITY. 50 FT. LENGTH complete with : 
couplings and plastio nozzle $12.25 postpaid, two 50 ft. To the Editor: , 
lengths shipped together $20.00. More durable than rub- : - POLE 
ber, render service for years. Prompt deliveries. RANSOM WENTY-NINE years ago, when we 
NURSE oS, Gene Ohi = F 
a eran coe moved to our present location, we pur- 

Titenanes chased 100 narcissus, variety “Emperor,” 





PRIMROSE SEED. Polyanthus—Burnaby Strain. (New) 
The largest in the world; up to 2% inches across; gor- 
geous colors, over 100 seeds $1; over 1000 seeds $7.50. 
WEST C. NELSON, 8814—9th Avenue, S. W., Seattle, 
6, Washington. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
Prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co., Pa. 








Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds, 25c postpaid, 4 
different. Plant now and grow your hardy plants. 
CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 














Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.00 for one year—$3.50 for two years. 











selling them for $3.00 per hundred. We set 
them out in our garden and forgot about 
them, except to enjoy their bloom each 
April, for the next five years. Emperor 
was then a leading variety. 

Soon thereafter an embargo on all Hol- 
land bulbs not only caused prices to sky- 
rocket, but supplies were almost unobtain- 
able. From time to time we lifted and di- 
vided these same daffodils, until today our 
place, which contains nearly an acre, is 
practically surrounded by a border of this 
yellow gold to the delight of the com- 
munity. 

Last fall we gave away 2,000 bulbs to a 
neighborhood project, in addition to other 
thousands distributed among our friends 
through the years. 

No fertilizer has ever been used. Our 
method of stimulating growth has been to 
dig a trench, with square bottom, about 10 
inches deep, put in the bottom 2 or 3 
inches of compost (mostly rotted leaves), 
place a little dirt over this and space the 
bulbs about 5 inches apart, with the tops 
about 4 inches beneath the surface. 

For maximum results from a minimum 
of time and money, we recommend daffo- 


-dils. And we still think Emperor one of 


the best.—GEORGE MATHER, 


J 


( Md.) 
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Summer Time Is Rose Time 


(Continued from page 305) 


edy. I have also seen them effectively 
-ept out of the garden by a 4-foot fence 
of mosquito netting or tobacco cloth 
»laced around the beds or border, but 
that completely destroys the rose gar- 
den picture. 

In some eastern states summer rose 
blooms are almost impossible because 
of Japanese beetles. We have not been 
discouraged by them, however, and keep 
up a good garden show. In a few years 
the infestation becomes less pronounced. 
The control of ‘‘Jap’’ beetles is a long 
story best told by loeal state agricul- 
tural experiment stations. One of my 
neighbors grows superlative summer 
roses under a tobacco cloth tent (simi- 
lar to cheese cloth). The cloth keeps 
out the beetles, gives a moderate shade 
that aids the new growth and protects 
the flowers from fading. 

There may be seven to nine genera- 
tions of aphids produced in a 
It is, therefore, essential that-the first 
ones be checked. Follow instructions in 
applying a tobacco extract spray or 
rotenone and pyrethrum when availa- 
ble. Sinee it ‘s difficult to kill 100 or 
even 85 percent of them with one spray, 
it is best to apply two sprays within 
four days. This really is not difficult 
for the material may be mixed in with 
that used for fungus diseases, 


season. 


Summer pruning. There remains the 
controversial topic of summer pruning 
of various types of roses. Ramblers like 
Dorothy Perkins keep on growing longer 
and longer canes up to the limit of the 
plant to sustain them. Most of the 
bloom sprays on these are produced 
from buds on canes that grew up from 
the ground last year. Next year’s flow- 
ers will be on this year’s new canes. It 
is desirable to help these new canes by 
removing the old ones as soon as the 
flowers have faded. 

Other types of so-called climbers, 
such as Silver Moon, Doubloons and 
Dr. Van Fleet which do not make new 
canes each year, send out lateral 
branches that bear the flowers. Pruning 
such varieties should be limited to thin- 
ning, to produce the desired effect, eut- 
ting back to keep the plants within 
their allotted space and of course re- 
moving faded blooms. Climbing sports 
of hybrid tea varieties, such as Climb- 
ing Talisman, need no summer pruning 
except to remove spent flowers and mis- 
placed branches ;*the older wood is more 


likely to send out growth for later 
blooming. 


Some gardeners cut back about one- 
third or one-half of the growth of their 
hybrid tea roses soon after the June or 
early season flowering. Their theory is 
that it is a quick way of getting new 
growth to start lower down from which 
a crop of flowers will come in about two 
months. They also claim that this gives 
less foliage to spray. Obviously there 
is little reasoning connected with that 
practice. The easiest way to get less 
foliage to spray is to dig up some of 
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the plants. 

As tor cutting back to get new growth 
—well, that again starts the never-end- 
ing controversy about long versus close 
pruning. If nice specimen blooms on 
long stems are desired one should cut 
back flowering branches so that not more 
than two or three buds remain. The top 
one of these, possibly two, will grow a 
new shoot on which one or more flowers 
will be borne. If the tip of this is 
pinched out when it has three leaves, 
it will branch out into two or three 
shoots but, of course, that will delay 
the time of flowering. 

This selective pruning will be auto- 
matically achieved if when cutting 
flowers or removing spent ones the cut 
is made so as to leave one to three 
plump buds. A plant left without selec- 
tive summer pruning may have more 
but smaller blooms through the season. 
Cutting back at this time to hardened 
brown-barked wood where no well-de- 
veloped buds are evident, is not likely 
to be very successful as it is difficult to 
foree dormant buds if there is active 
growth on other parts of the plant. 

Some plants have doubtless grown 
with only one very strong rugged cane 
supplemented by one or more rather 
weak canes hardly worth considering. 
Probably it is too late to do anything 
about that now. This single cane is 
taking nearly all the sap and food the 
roots can produce. Growth of that sort, 
if headed back when not over a foot 
high, would then have branched out and 
made a better plant. Possibly some of 
the other canes would also have made 
a better growth and given a well bal- 
anced plant. 

A rose plant or a rose garden are the 
mediums to be developed by the gar- 
dener to his own style or pattern just 
as an artist develops a painting or other 
art object. Thoughtful study of the 
plants and regard for the things needed 
to promote growth are all that are 
needed. Many roses will grow into 
some form of plant without much care 
but the results are seldom satisfactory. 
Rose care that is a labor of love will 
surely bring a summer full of roses. 


The Wooden Rose 


To the Editor: 


Me: William Davidson mentions my 
name in the February issue in con- 
nection with this plant, the name of which 
is intriguing to many people. Its botanical 
name is Ipomoea tuberosa—a morning 
glory. The calyx of the flower forms a 
woody texture with age, and is often ex- 
hibited as a curio from Honolulu. Our 
plant was raised from seed imported from 
Mexico, and grew apace in our lath house, 
reaching across the roof with a spread of 
30 feet each way, But it never produced 
a flower, and seemed to be a host for scale. 
This ipomoea is said by Bailey to be “‘na- 
tive to the tropics” and like nearly all of 
the decorative plants found in Hawaii was 
introduced there by some enterprising 
plant lover.—E,. O. Orpet, (Calif.) 
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NELIS TULIPS | 


Rare and True to Name 


This year the scarcity of good Tulips will be more 
acute than ever,—but of one thing you may be sure: 
Nelis Tulips will continue to uphold their famous 
reputation for being the most distinctive. A new, 
complete color catalog may be had for the writing— 
probably the most com- 
prehensive Tulips listing 
published. The Edition 
is limited, so you must 
act quickly. Early or- 
dering of bulbs is par- \ 
ticularly recommended. 


NELIS TULIPS 
rom 
TULIP TOWN 































WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd, Holland, Michigan 








TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section 
of the South Seas right in your 


home... richly colored tropi- 
cal fish . . . exotic in shape 
e--SWiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage. Sixty-page 
catalog, ALL FISH IN FULL 
COLOR. Send 1l0c stamps or 


coin (Foreign 25c) to: 
Eastern Garden Dept. F 

Kissena Blvd. and Rose Ave. 
Flushing, NYC. N.Y. 


LILIES 


I am now mailing the new 1944 fall planting 
prices: including 
MADONNA—REGAL—AURATUM 


And a hundred other beautiful lilies. 
your order early, please. 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Route I, Box 328, Canby, Oregon 











Place 





New Strain of Pacific Hybrid 


DELPHINIUM 


GIANT double flowers, shaded colors. 
Trial pkg. $1—(200 seeds). 


Offerman Delphinium Gardens 
4709 W. Stevens Seattle 6, Wash. 








EXHIBITION 


IRIS 


Whether in a_ flower 
show or in your own 
garden, you'll be proud 
to display these three 
beautiful irises from the 
Milliken Gardens. 


ROSE BOWL—Brilliant deep rose. 3 to 4 feet. 

CHRYSOLITE—Large, glistening, flaring cream 
with green tint. 

GOLDEN MAJESTY—One of the 
yellows. 


A $3.00 value for $2.00. Postpaid 


Three collections (9 plants) $5.00 
1944 Color Catalog Free 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


356 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


best deep 





Colored Corn 


E are told by those who should know 

that nothing new has been added to 
the corn family since the white man took 
it over from the Indians. They mean by 
that that the Indian had the sweet, pop, 
flint and dent kinds. Selection has, of 
course, added many improved varieties to 
the different classes. But the Indians had 
some things which have been overlooked 
by most of us in our search for the im- 
proved kinds. Among these were many 
color selections, including pink, red, white 
and blue, which were used by some tribes 
in their sacred rites. These have now been 
made available to gardeners by Arcadia 
Farms, 3480 Cheviot Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I can foresee some colorful table 
decorations and charm strings coming from 
a planting of these colored corns. 


Fuchsia, Prince of Orange 


F ypesytpinins I am not a fuchsia collector 
(if I were, the list of 50-odd varieties 
in the catalogue of Hallowell Seed Co., 
256 Market St., San Francisco (11), Calif., 
would drive me to distraction), I find 
much pleasure in trying out a new (new 
to me) Kind occasionally. Of these, Prince 
of Orange, with its single flowers, made up 
of deep salmon sepals and orange-vermil- 
ion corolla, has been one of the show spots 
in the window garden. I have a notion 
that house plant enthusiasts would find a 
fertile field for speculation in the Hallo- 
well catalogue. 


Water Lily, Mrs. Edwards Whitaker 


OMPARISONS are usually odious, of 

course, and superlatives are often mis- 
leading; how then is one to speak of that 
grand day-blooming, tropical water lily, 
Mrs. Edwards Whitaker and do it justice? 
And how would one speak of a foot-wide, 
lavender-blue flower without the use of 





RIENTAL Poppies are in one way 

at least like a clever politician: 
folks who like them can see none of 
their faults; those who dislike them 
can see none of their virtues. Poli- 
ticians being beyond my ken, I offer no 
solution to that part of the problem; 
in the case of the poppy, observations 
lead me to the conclusion that im- 
proper associates cause much of the 
wailing about their barbaric colors. 
For instance, take the rosy red (Per- 
sian-red overflushed rosy, according to 
the catalogue description) Blazonry 
and place it close to purple irises and 





R. A. Napier, is 


How Do You Use Oriental Poppy Blazonry?* 


*It takes skill to combine Oriental Poppies with other garden 
flowers. What good color combinations have your tried ?—EpITor 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


superlatives? That outstanding variety is 
only one of a long list of good water lilies 
which will be found in the catalogue of 
Wn. Tricker, Inc., Saddle River, N. J., and 
Independence, Ohio. Although many gar- 
deners have the idea that tropicals are 
hard to grow, they are really quite easy if 
one starts with strong plants and supplies 
their few simple needs. The careful direc- 
tions in the Tricker catalogue should in- 
sure complete success. 


Kale 


HE experienced gardener naturally ex- 

pects to find a vegetable so rich in 
vitamins as kale in every home garden. 
He will be surprised, then, if he keeps his 
eyes open to find that few gardeners know 
it at all. That is all the more surprising 
when one considers the fact that it is a 
rather short-season crop, making it possible 
to work it into the schedule of the succes- 
sion-cropping plan. Blue-Curled Scotch, 
for instance, which matures in about fifty 
days, could be planted from now until 
midsummer with the assurance of a fall 
crop or it could be planted later and pro- 
tected with a straw mulch at the approach 
of cold weather. Incidentally, some freez- 
ing improves the flavor. Or one could 
plant Hanover Salad, a 30-day variety, al- 
most any time from spring until fall. 
Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., or Clinton, Iowa) lists both 
kinds. 

Peony, R. A. Napier 


F you ever saw a really well-grown flower 

of peony Tourangelle, you probably 
thought (and perhaps rightly) you had 
seen the utmost in peony beauty; if you 
lived in northern Michigan, that blessed 
event rarely happened, though, for Touran- 
gelle seldom does well here. On the other 
hand, Brand’s (Brand’s Peony Farms, 
Faribault, Minnesota) recent introduction, 
essentially a husky 





yellow day lilies if you want to make 
esthetes turn their heads; on the other 
hand put it among blue-lavender irises 
and cream foxgloves to get a delightful 
picture. But it may be that I am an 
eccentric in the use of colors. 

In any case, it would be interest- 
ing to get the reaction of readers in 
regard to Oriental Poppies, espe ially 
as to the associates given the differ- 
ent color-forms. The variety men- 
tioned, a most unustial shade, will 
be found in the Borsch (William 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon) 
catalogue. 











Tourangelle, with the same indescribable 
beauty of flower—salmon shaded, deli- 
cate rose over pearly white. That, at least, 
is my opinion after watching the plant 
during the last few years in the garden 
of a friend. 


Japidemic 


F you live in the Japanese beetle area, 

you will be overjoyed, I am sure, to 
know that Henderson’s (Peter Henderson & 
Co., 35 Cortland St., New York (7), N. Y.) 
are making available to gardeners, under 
the trade name Japidemic, living spores of 
the bacterium, Bacillus popilliae, which the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture found was 
the cause of the milky disease which is 
parasitic on the beetle grubs. All one has 
to do, apparently, is to spread the prepa- 
ration over infested areas and the bacteria 
go to work. Within two to three years the 
disease will spread in lawn and garden suf- 
ficiently to greatly reduce the Japanese 
beetle population. 


For a Better Victory Garden 


F you are one of the thousands who 

depended upon the booklet, “How to 
Make a Victory Garden,” for planting in- 
structions last year, you wil! want its se- 
quel, “How to Improve Your Victory Gar- 
den,” this year. If 1944 is to be your first 
plunge in vegetable gardening, you will 
find a lot of useful information in its 18 
pages of text and how-to-do illustrations; 
if you have been gardening for years, you 
may find some useful hints there. It is 
published by the Union Fork & Hoe Co., 
Columbus (15), Ohio, from whom readers 
of the FLowER GROWER may obtain a free 
copy. 

Ra-Pid-Gro 


WAS intrigued recently by the an- 

nouncement from Maloney Bros. Nurs- 
ery Co., Dansville, N. Y., of a sensational 
liquid plant food, Ra-Pid-Gro, which I 
suspect will do away with the handling of 
bulky commercial fertilizer in this garden. 
The analysis—23% nitrogen, 27% phos- 
phoric acid and 17% potash—suggests 
that a pound of Ra-Pid-Gro will do the 
work of many times that weight of ordi- 
nary kinds. They have a circular on the 
product which might help you to reduce 
both the cost and the labor of your ferti- 
lizing program. 


Geum Hybrids 


S most gardeners know, modern geums 
cover quite a wide range in yellow, 
orange and red shades. Has that ever sug- 
gested to you that an interesting adven- 
ture is to be found in growing plants from 
seeds saved from these hybrids? I notice 
that the seeds are listed by Park (Geo. W. 
Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C.); so the 
way is made easy to try the experiment. 
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4. 
BULBS 


Special! 


Because of the heavy demand 
this year, we suggest you order 





LORIOUS Giant or 
(> ‘*Long Trumpet’ va- 
rieties with the largest ; 
stiff stems 3 
more hieh. Yellows, é 
and mixed. 9 
They create an outstanding dis- 
plas ! Kor beds. borders. pots, 
cut flowers and naturalizing,. 1 
lj Bulbs of the same 


flowers and strone, 
1 ft. or 


ites bi-colors, 


eties purchased sep- re | 

tely would cost be- a 
tween $2.50 and $3.00. 
Early Orders filled first ~ 
—in same rotation as 


recetved. BURPEE’S 


SPECTAL MIXTURE: 


| 17 BULBS for 


35 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $5 











Dogtooth Violets 
(or Trout Lilies) 
You can have in your own 
garden, in all the colors 
pictured, these pert little 
flowers like the yellow ones 
you used to pick in the 
woods. Fine for shady 
places, blooming in April. 
6- to 7-in. stems carry the 
prolific ]-in. blossoms 
above the attractive, often 

mottled foliage. Ss 
Special: 22 BULBS | 

45 Bulbs $2 
Every Burpee Bulb Is 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


Liolets (Eruthroniumy) 






Ss 4! 


Yrder Direct from This Page 
POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 
Atlee Burpee Co. (ys *2ine, ions 


the Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid. 










impet Medium Trumpet Red-Cupped 

+ Bulbs..25c -— Daffodils, 17 Bulbs..$1 “~ Daffodils, 17 Bulbs..$1 
ant Trumpet Medium Trumpet Red-Cupped 
" 17 Bulbs. .$! Daffodils, 100 Bulbs.$5 “~ Daffodils, 35 Bulbs. .$2 
} umpet Dogtooth Violets, Red-Cupped 
iffo s, 35 Bulbs. .$2 22 Bulbs $1 “~ Daffodils, 100 Bulbs.$5 
ar impet Dogtooth Violets, Giant Grape 
affo 100 Bulbs.$5 — 45 Bulbs $2 “~ Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs. .$1 


3 $I $2.75. ‘ 
A ‘ad Paty wor $2.98: Enclosed is $ 


ee ee ee ee 


Send Burpee’s 1944 Bulb Catalog FREE 





these specials right away! Bs, 












Burpee’s Giant Trumpet 


Daffodils 


Medium-Trumpet Daffodils 
Flowers practically as large as the Giants 
above, with interesting shorter, more open 
eups. Wide color range— pure white, 
cream, many shades of yellow; 
darker cups, many edged orange 


or searlet. Special: 17 BULBS ] 


100 bulbs $5. 
RED-CUPPED Daffodils 


Brilliant, outstanding! Cups are striking 


apricot, orange and niany shades 
of red. Pure white, creamy or light Ss 
yellow petals. Special: 17 BULBS 
35 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $5 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; 
Any 6 for $5 


(More than one of a kind if 
wanted) 

Be Sure — Order Now 

Supplies Are Limited! 











Fall Bulb Book FREE 


Ready about August Ist, full of helpful 
planting information, many pictures in 
natural colors. Burpee’s highest quality 
Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris and other 


flowering bulbs to plant this fall. 


Send postcard or coupon today 








(see special offer at 








left) 


Burpee’s Giant 
Grape Hyacinths 


Large, fragrant, deep co- 
balt-blue bells on 6-in. 
spikes, in April. The su 
perior Armeniacum kind 
with the 
tractive, deeper blue color 
and larger bells. Left un- 
disturbed, they live, bloom 
and multiply for years. 


Blooming-size bulbs. $] 


Special: 30 BULBS 


much more at 


Giant Grape Hyacinths 


The eT a ; a Several Dykes Medal winners are included 

- slecde ged sag eh than $300.00 ” Tris this medal is awarded annually by a commit- 
Z ( > 7 é >. ° : ‘ * . 2 a 
experts paid these premium prices and they tee of experts to the best Iris of the Year, 
know horticultural values. They wanted the 
best and willingly paid the price. There is as 
much difference between the Iris I send you 
and ordinary Iris as there is between a per- 
fect blue-white diamond and a rhinestone. 


These plants will be sent to you from my 
Iris Ranch in the famous Yakima Valley in 
the State of Washington, world renowned 
for growing superb Iris. I guarantee they 
will be the finest plants you have ever seen, 








4 COLLECTION NO. 1 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
WORLD FAMOUS IRIS FREE 3 WORLD FAMOUS IRIS FREE 








ALICE HARDING fein. DYKES MEDAL 
NER. Hishest international honor Large 
k¢ 


WIN 
pertect 


ext 


MME. LOUIS AREA—36 in. DYKES MEDA 
: Bere: ; WINNER. Sensational lvery hit I 
, puvagy*y- ae : ; , veined, anded anc ished t 
wmer price $20.00 each. NOW FREE, FREE rmet a0 gs 00 eae NOW FER 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. DYKES MEDAL JULIA : BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Finest. of 
WINNER. Rich red-toned blend. Called The MARLOW With All 3 omers, flows ine — isely tw 
World's Finest Iris. Wi 35.00, NOW FREI , mt Red-toned a Collections spring and fa ivf 
AUTUMN HAZE gest of the Fa lolet. Former price $10.00 ea 
ADIN ahd ‘Tall. “Sweet “Violet Fragrance: ‘Blu — COLLECTION NO. 2 FREE "in brown-red_and crimson tones. 
violet tone Formerly $25.00, NOW FREi $65.00 each. NOW FREE 
The above 3 World Famous Iris, FORMER WORLD FAMOUS IRIS The above 3 World Famous Iris, FORMER 
VALUI $80.00, each plant labelled, will be VALUI $110.00, each plant labelled, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt. of DAUNTLESS _10 DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Highest Intet sent A myo TELY Pay = p receipt of 
check or money order for the following national Hono \ i toned Iris, that is Perfect in cnec or money order for the following 
Long Flowering’ Collection of 12 varieties every way. I er J $ 0 ¢ NOW FREE Master’’ Collection of 12 varieties for $4.09. 
for $4.00. GUDRUN vest White I HI 


EE 
Tie 








dees 2 tre. 25.00 each. NOW FREE IRIS COLLECTION 
IRIS COLLECTION The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, ALTA CALIFURNIA—48 in. Tallest 
ABELARD—30 in. One of the ecarli each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on the best of the newer yellow Iris 
General effect rich mahogany red. receipt of check or money order for the following ““GARDEN Wormer price $30.00 « 
AMMON—46 in. A heavenly sky-blue that f MAGIC” Collection of 12 varieties for $3.95. ee eo tl 
ery early along with Abelard, | I 


Iris are in bloom oS "GARDEN MAGIC" $9.95 oy “a Apso ee 
Sear toe alae ees ee. Tallest and 12 !RIS COLLECTIO 3: I bri 
I in rR « 


DYKES MEDAL WINNEIC. Fot 50.00 each, NOW FREE "MASTER" 
17 “LONG FLOWERING" NAPPY BAYS 44 in. I ~ Ap -yre — 12 54.05 
and on 


$4.00 


oct 


i 


ow, With low petals, 
snow white. Verv lovel i d. Was $10.00 each. 
Former price 5.00 each CLARA NOYES—36 in. Outstanding 1 yin Ta ( ) 2 i DYKES MEDAL WINNER 
1B-PALL—30 in. A handsome runted hardy _P of Flame red o low. | y $20.00 ea Huge cream or Ivory toned ff test. in it 
evclus Hybrid in lilae and violet tone ike ¢ GLEAM—42 it Amazit l nitorl y blu ce $20.00 each 
flower from another planet. urpas 
wes’ anne 6 in. A de nag cece eee orc ell 1. A ; in lovely it aes 
SILVER MEDAL WINNER, x! igen = cope agg ep EE ny — 
ENE 6 in. 1 nnir lt 1 vt the ROYAL SALUTE 6 M 
M. A. PORTER—36 in. A “Five Star ariety in a t and in t t l t \ | $50.0 surpassed rich Deel Bou ; 
owe . silky Pet ian rug tones. There is no fine PRES. PILKINGTON F duced. Former pri 
Es. S OFINGE DEACe 9Su.() CaCl of many delight SANGREAL—28 in. Deep yellow fiower 
NATOMA—3%6 in. A super Iris in soft past Former price $25.00 ca year, spring and fall. Formerly $10.00. 
Upper petals soft bronze, flushed violet. Lowe AMBERA—36 in. La t i of t \ early yellows, SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Amazingly 
petals old-rose with chocolate, floweril tw t xquisitely fragrant bloomer twice a vear, earl ing and fa 
SOUTHLAND —2) ir \ sensat deep ve Former p : ‘ violet tones. Gorgeous blooms 
“arly Spring and Fall bloomé COSETTE-26 in. M 1 t early pu SHINING WATERS —4 to ft. Ea 
SUNTAN—238 in. I like this best of the vhite, floweri h A G fragrance. Shimmering light blue. 
effects. i MUSICAL—32 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. Srifliant blue of VALOR—50 in. Largest, ric 
> huge ize and I ! apl Lice ! 
SENSATION—48 in real se tion in pure I pi 
bright sky blue. Dasiees ories $30.00. PLUIE D'OR (Golden Rain) 
ANNDELIA—32 in. One of our most exqu 
S 


oft lilac upper petals, beautifully ruffled, Lower 


lass. rmer pri 
passed in th s Ve 14 in. Ma f 


nt 
en 


e $10.00 each 


ind fine 
erly $25.06 sh blue-violet. Bright crimson in the 
OYKES MEDAL WINNER Very fragrant. Former price $20.00 each 
ne, tall, cl l s ) eacl VENUS DE MILO—44 in. Gigantic snowy 
SIR LAUNCELOT—22 in. U1 and liant coppe flowers of perfect form and sweet fregra 
oad erm rors ‘ SECOND CHOICE FOR DYKES MEDAT, | 


petals white with edging of rose, ~ . 
TINT O’TAN—40 in. N 
JERRY—36 in. Vivid, glistening red tone. One of t Fort 


the most brilliant of all Iris. 


ier price 320.00 each! 
DOLLY MADISON—36 in. Large flowers in a bl 


soft pastel colors. Was &2 


mes l SP i 
VOLTiIGUER —4s in. A i Sta I y 

The 12 ‘‘Long Flowering’’ Iris Collection Uppe etals B ps Purple, i ul ed The 12 ‘‘Master’’ Iris Collection with 
with 3 World Famous Iris Free (total 15 The 12 ‘Garden Magic’’ Iris Collection with 3 World World Famous Iris Free (total 15 plant 
plants) will be sent to you on receipt of Famous Iris Free (total 15 plants) will be sent to you on will be sent to you on receipt of check or 
check or money order for only $4.00. receipt of check or money order for only $3.95. money Order for only $4.05. 

1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.00 1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$3.95 1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.05 

3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.50 3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.25 3 EACH—45 PLANTS—S$11.75 























ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 10 FREE plants—$11.70, Including an extra special-surprise variety; 3 Each with 30 FREE plant 


s (total 136 plants) $3 
DeLuxe I FROM TEXAS: “The collection of over 100 I 

Peony Bo trol ou last Fall were extra fine rl ) 

ning i( ( every one bloomed.’’ 

FROM MASSACHUSETTS: 


ym time to time are in 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON creck items wanteo 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N., Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for items checked below. Please send express 
charges collect to address given below. 


. “LONG FLOWERING” Coll. { ea. $4.00 with 3 Plants Free 
“LONG FLOWERING” Coll. 3 ea. $11.50 with 9 Plants Free 
() “GARD MAGIC” Coll. { ea. $3.95 with 3 Plants Free 
N MAGIC” Coll. 3 ea. $11.25 with 9 nts Free 
BR’ Coll. § ea. $4.05 with 3 Plants 
R’’ Coll. 3 ea. $11.75 with 9 Plan 
lections. | ea. $11.70 with 10 Plants free 
lections. 3 ea, $32.50 with 39 Phant¥’ Free 

mf 


ast vea producer 


gorgeous 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA: 
vou 1 l 


to a stalk and have 
of bloom.’’ 


Robert Waymas: 


Dept. N—Bayside, Long Island, New York 
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